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Less Rubbing— 
Cleaner Clothes 


The less clothes are rubbed, the longer 
they wear. Clothes in the wash con- 
tain more or less dirt and grease. The 
problem is how to get this dirt and 
grease out quickly with the least amount of rubbing. 


Soap alone takes longer to dissolve the dirty, greasy 
particles which have been ground into the clothes. 


Many housewives have long known a simple process which does away with the 
hard rubbing of clothes, and yet cleans them better than the old way. Their method 
is to add the Parowax brand of Pure Refined Paraffine to the boiling water and 
soap in the boiler. 

They simply put one-half teacup of shaved Parowax and the usual quantity of 
shaved soap in the hot water in the boiler, which is sufficient for one boiler of wash. 
The Parowax and the soap dissolve quickly’ and loosen the dirt, so that the old 
amount of hard rubbing is unnecessary. 

Parowax so thoroughly loosens the dirt that every atom slips away from the 
fabric. After the clothes have been boiled, you rinse them in warm water. You 
will be astonished to see how clean and white they come out—like new. Parowax is 
odorless and tasteless and leaves no odor in the clothes. 





Refined Paraffine sold by this Company for years. This absolutely pure paraffine has b 


To protect the user, the trade-mark ‘‘Parowax”’ has been given to the grade of Pure 
used all these years for sealing jellies, etc., and for washing and ironing 








Dealers everywhere seil the Parowax brand of Pure Refined Paraffine. Beware of articles 
offered as substitutes. Look for the name of the 


Standard Oil Company. 


(Incorporated) 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


¥ 
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DB ON TO -Non-RUSTABLE 
CORSETS 
Have Made the 
American Figure Famous 


ON TON Corsets are the 

truest expression of every 
corset virtue—the highest achieve- 
ment in the art of modern 
corsetry. Every wearer 
of the BON TON Cor- 
set is the proud possessor 
of a wealth of STYLE, 
HEALTH,COMFORT 
and SYMMETRY. 


There is a subtle charm 
and grace about all BON 
TON Corsets which ap- 
peals to your finer tastes 
and excites your admira- 
tion and fancy. BON 
TON Corsets are abso- 
lutely without a rival, each 3 
model an original conception of surpassing excel- 
lence in every detail. PRICES$3 and upwards. 








QAMNYANUSAUNN TRUDEAU TET 


AVOUT ANTI AARP UAT 














ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., 28 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Makers also of ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $3 and ADJUSTO Corsets $3 and #5 
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Where do you hang your Clothes ? 


Upon Retiring in a Pullman or Tourist Sleeper? 
Or the Stateroom of a Steamer ? 

Or in a Small Apartment or Hotel? 

Or in a Tent while Camping ? 


THE TRAVELERS’ GARMENT STRAP--50 cents each 


This strap, when in position, and with the additional use of any ordi- 
nary coat, trouser or skirt hanger, 
will hold your overcoat, coat, waist- 
coat and trousers, and your wife’s 
wearing apparel, and keep the same 
in perfect condition, as well as oc- 
cupy a space only one inch wide and 
five feet high. When not in use, the 
strap occupies a space of 3 inches by 
a quarter of an inch in your valise. 
Tailor bills are saved for the reason 
that your clothing does not need 
pressing constantly. 

Travelers are usually much an- 
noyed by the difficulty they experi- 
mce in keeping their clothing in 
good condition. The cramped quar- 
ters of train, steamer (or tent while 
camping), and often of small hotel, 
cause great bother, as clothing un- 
der these conditions becomes wrin- 
kled very easily. 

The remedy may be found in the 
Travelers’ Garment Strap, an in- 
genious device, which takes up a 
tiny space in valise or suit case, but 
enables the user to keep his or her 
clothes in excellent condition any- 
where. ‘Tailors’ bills are saved by 
its use, as the wear and tear on 
clothes from much pressing is mini- 
mized. The ‘Travelers’ Comfort 
Garment Hanger Company, 773 
Market street, San Francisco, is rap- 
idly selling these much-needed de- 
vices, which are being hailed with 
joy everywhere by the long-suffering 
traveling public. Price, 50c. post- 
paid. 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 


Room 16, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings. - (The German Bank.) Commercial. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000, "000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds... ; 1,555,093.05 
Deposits, June 30, 0 . 

Total Assets . -43,108, 907.82 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. 
M., except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. 8 
o’clock P. M. for receipts of deposits only. 

OFFICERS.—President, Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President and Manager, George Tourny; Third 
Vice-President, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William 
Herrman; Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant 
Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. New- 
house; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Til!mann, Jr., EB. T. 
Kruse, and W. 8S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., between 
2ist and 22d streets. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 











Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common prope 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you, samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject oom ” 
the leading aa med newspapers 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial -cor- 
porations. 

We vont, a our staff of skilled 
readers ore comprehensive and better 
selected list mot publications than any other 
ureau. 


We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


o—_ us about it. Send stamp for book- 
e 


United States Press Clipping Bureau. 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Ill 











CUTICURA 
SOAP 


It does so much for 
poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and dry, 
thin and falling hair. 
It does even more 
for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
@Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

4a5°32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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Golden State Limited 











DAILY 
and direct between California, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago and St. Louis by 
way of Los Angeles and El Paso 


A strictly limited train all the way for 
those who seek the best and latest in 
. travel comforts. 


Californian 


New tourist train with afternoon departure 
from Los Angeles for Kansas City, St. Louis, 
and Chicago. Standard and tourist sleeping, 
dining and observation car service. 


Southern Pacific 
Rock Island 


Ticket Offices: 
FLOOD BUILDING THIRD & TOWNSEND STS., DEPOT 
BROADWAY and THIRTEENTH STREETS, OAKLAND 
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THIS CURIOUS WOMAN 


with the curious dress has a history. She has 
thoughts, habits, prayers, traditions and views of 
earthly existence entirely different from yours. 
Wouldn't you like to take a little mental excursion 
into her home, learm about her husband, her 
children, her views of life, death, marriage, 
religion ? 


The most interesting and fascinating study in the 
whole r: of knowledge is the study of woman- 
ind, her likes, dislikes, modes of life, social cus- 
toms, loves, hates, jealousies and habits of thought 
in different climes and under different environments, 


All of this strange and beautiful field of human 
and absorbing interest is now for the first time 
collected together and fascinatingly presented in 


These are the most enticing and beautiful volumes ever published on any 
subject. Years of travel and vast amounts of money have been spent in 
gathering together the contents of this highly interesting library now offered 
at such a price and on such easy terms as to make its ownership possible to 
the most moderate income. 


Only One Dollar Down 


will secure you this beautiful library of four lavishly illustrated volumes, 
bound ‘in Irish Buckram and gold, of uniform size and thickness, handsomely 
embellished throughout and printed on heavy plate paper beautifully 
calendared. There are in all over 


750 Separate Pictures 


including 25 Magnificent Color Plates, beautiful works of the engrav- 
er’s art. Each volume contains hundreds of fine pictures, many of them 
obtained at an enormous cost and under difficult circumstances. 


Cut Out The Coupon To-day 


and mail it to us with one dollar, thus securing for inspection and examination 
one of the most beautiful and unique libraries ever issued by a publisher. The 
price is $15.50. Just send us $1 with the coupon opposite, and you will re- 
ceive the set, carriage prepaid. Examine it five days. If you don’t want it, 
notify us and hold subject to our order. We 
will then refund your money. If you keep it, 
pey us the balance $1 a month until settled in 


. CASSELL & COMPANY (Established 1848 
ll. (if you wish to pay cash, deduct 5%.) 43-45 East 19th Brag se sh =. 


GENTLEMEN:—I enclose herewith $1, for which 

Cassell & Company kindly send me, carriage prepaid, one complete set 

“i “Women of All Nations.’’ It is understood I may 

’ Publishers examine this work for 5 days, and if I do not wish 
43-45 East 19th St, New York , to keep it I agree to notify you and hold subject to 

. Saitr your order, and you are to refund my,money. Ifl 


decide to keep it I agree to pay the balance of $14.50 
in monthly instalments of $1 each until settled in full. 


Name 





Occupation 





Addr. 
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THE ONE PERFECT 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


THE FOX—“THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER” — FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent 
on FREE TRIAL to anyone—anywhere—at my expense— 
to be returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 
purchased you can pay me alittle down after trial and the 
balance at the rate of 20 cents a day—no payments on Sun- 


days and Holidays. 


TheFox!ts Velie — em bay not have to look beneath a 
lot of moving = typebare jo see what is written! Ithasa 
Back Space Key, lator, Tae. Color Ribbon with Automatic Move- 
ment and Removable Spools, enperchenqaense Carriages and Platens, 
Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and 
Line Lock with Key Release. Its Speedis fast enough for the speedi- 
est operator or slow enough for the beginner, It is extremely Dura- 
ble and almost Noiseless. 


Will You Do This Now? | want you to fill out the attached 
se SE RATE coupon and Ive mea chance to 
“show you” — at my expense—whar | have. emember, | belon 
to no trust—no combination—and- pe one tells me at what price 

mustsell noron whatterms | mustsell, 


’ 


SEND FOR MY CATALOG, ANYWAY! 
=——————====EEaE=aaeSeEeeeeeEeEEEeeeeeeeeeee—eS—l—l—l—llllleeeeeeSQ™EQQ™DOOYPD@OOPP@@N™TDD== 


Date i aaa 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter Co., 
480 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DEAR SIR: 1-4811 e 
Please send me a copy of your catalog and write me full particulars concerning 
your “20 cents a day’’ payment plan on the new Fox Visible Typewriter. Itis dis- 
tinctly understood that the signing of this coupon does notin any way obligate me to 
ee and that no typewriter Is to be sent me unless | decide later to order one for 
ree trial. 


Name 
Address 


Business 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND G IVEN 
CAP PATTERN 

These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping i is given 
the apron by the front seams and by darts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 

overthe shoulders fratee- 

ing to the beltin the back, 
Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, Thesleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
\ mussingit. Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 
for abathing cap;the 

apron and sleeve pro- 

htectors require s5' 

yds. of 36-in. material 

and 3 yd.forthe cap. 

You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 

fer, given to all new 

subscribers to Home 
TaLx. Remember 

it costs you nothing. 

Home TA x is a 32 

age, beautifull 
ustrated Home ag- 
azine. Witmark's 


latest. music com- He {I’s 9 H e R 
sitions are nt- 
pssitions csageine- au air nenewer 
+ New York oe with your ? Good. But if it is 
& Paris fashions al eee a ed short, og dull and lifeless 
by Marie Helen Here are the ingredients that will stop the fall- 
ing, stories of ing, destroy the dandruff, and give new life to the hair. 
interest, Hints Ask your doctor all abot these in ients. His advice 
for Housekeep- should always be final. Would you to haverich, heavy, 
ers and other luxuriant hair? BR. P. HALL & OO., Nashus, N. H. 
valuable items, Ingredients: GL — —. \ Tea eviews eos Sow Bum 


GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points of the 
compass, concerning the biggest, 
brightest and best evening paper on 
the Pacific Coast. Fearless, Independ- 
ent Editorials. Readable, reliable 
news items. 


THE TRIBUNE 






































Every Evening Largest evening paper on the Coast. Sunday Morning 


Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin -ts,, Oakland 
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Bie dyin iia 


‘In the Lyric Land of Liszt”’ 


Prophet of the pianoforte was Liszt. His vision of a some- 
day keyboard ‘‘unlimited in dynamic variety’’ is more com- 
pletely realized than perhaps even the master dreamed. 


The Baldwin Piano fulfills the dreams of the old-time composers. With 
t artists create combinations of “‘color’’ so new and exquisite that it is natural 
to find pianists of the finest appreciation ennobling ¢4eir art through Baldwin 
art. It is this realization of the highest ideals that makes the Baldwin 


The Dominant Instrument of the Concert-World 


and in private music-rcoms of taste. Where culture influences choice— 
where the subtle changes in piano-ranking are matters of artistic knowledge, 
the Baldwin is indisputably premier. 
THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO, a compilation of 
piano-information and illustration, mailed free upon application. 


Che Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 E. 34th Street 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 


Indianapolis Louisville Denver 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. 
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Safe as-a Government Bond--- 
Rich as a Mint 


“Few large fortunes can now be made in any ' “No Investment on earth is so safe, so sure, 
part of the world, except from one source—the so certain to enrich its owner as undeveloped 
rise In value of real estate. The wise young realty. | always advise my friends to place 
man or wage-earner of to-day invests his their savings near some growing city. here 
money In suburban real estate.’”’—Andrew Car- is no such savings bank anywhere.’’—Grover 
negie. Cleveland. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Choice Building Lots at $39.00 Each 
$1.00 Down and $1.00 per Month 


Read above what Andrew Carnegie and Grover Cleveland say 
of real estate as an investment. Then, if you want to make 
your money work for you, write to us today. 


The wonderful increase of values on Long Island is one of the marvels of latter-day history. 
In scores of towns property has increased not only 50 per cent, 100 per cent, but in many cases 
1000 per cent. Lots that sometime since could have been bought for a song are to-day worth 
thousands of dollars. A few years ago, some school-teachers bought lots in Hempstead, Long 
Island, at fifteen dollars each; to-day the lots sell for six hundred dollars apiece. Bighteen 
months ago, a physician bought two lots at Long Beach, at ninety dollars each; last month he 
sold them for a thousand dollars apiece. These are only two out of thousands of similar in- 
stances. 


Out of the sweltering, crowded city of New York thronging thousands are pouring into the 
suburban towns and cities of Long Island. Hundreds of millions of dollars are being expended 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad alone for its development. Tremendous engineering wor 
tunnels, bridges, railroads, electric roads—are under way, involving more money than the Pan- 
ama Canal. What the bridge did for Brooklyn, what the subway did for the Bronx—multiplying 
values enormously almost overnight—these gigantic transportation schemes of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad will do for Long Island. It will furnish the fastest, finest and the most. com- 
fortable rapid transit in the world. ; 


We are offering for sale at remarkably low figures choice building lots located at Oak Ridge 
Park, near East Moriches, the world-famous summer resort, on the Pennsylvania Long Island 
Railroad. Every foot of ground is high, dry, fertile and healthful. The re is only seven 
minutes’ walk to the station and twelve minutes’ walk to the Great Sout y with its glorious 
facilities for still water and ocean fishing, swimming and boating. For a summer home or bun- 
galow, for small fruit or gg A raising, or to hold as an investment, these lots at our prices 
cannot be surpassed. The title to the property is insured by the United States Title and 
Guarantee Company of New York City. : 


Our present price, subject to increase at any moment, is $39.00 for a city lot, 20x100 .-° 
feet. This can be paid at the rate of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month until paid for. We .: 
sell as little as one lot, but we would advise that you buy three, five or as many more up_.:" om. 
to ten as you feel that you can afford. To keep the property from being snatched up _.&° Jan. 
by real estate dealers, we will not sell more than ten lots to any one customer. te) "a 

ong 


> 
. O" istand 
BUY NOW. Begin TO-DAY to provide for your future and that of your © South Shore 


family. Get into the land-owning class and break away from the tyranny of ,A Real 
landlords. Values are increasing by leaps and bounds. If you buy five lots 2 156 re! Co. 
now, you ought before long to sell any one of them at what you paid to- As N Y. th Ave., 
day for the five. DO NOT WAIT until the gigantic improvements on .o pow ork: 

Long Island now in progress are completed; untii prices climb enor- @ ease send without 
mously; until the lot that you can buy to-day at $39.00 is selling at .@ t cost or obligation 
$200.00 or more. Make sure of reaping that profit yourself by act- .¢% » Ile ie, your beauti- 
ing NOW. Fill out this coupon and send to-day for our beau- ¢ A... al pg ape 
tifully illustrated booklet, EE. *” Long iolund West deta 


The Long Island South Shore Realty Co. vs 


é E WORMED . vndiccscascdeadiceccadanh 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City .-" 
-* Address 
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Our Babies 


Must have the Best Infant Food 
to be Well Nourished, Healthy, 
Strong and Robust. The Best is 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


Reasons Why— 


It is Superior to Fresh Cow’s Milk. 

It Perfectly Protects Our Babies 
from the Danger of Impure Milk. 

It agrees with Our Babies better 
than any other foods. 

It will make Our Babies Strong 
and Robust. 

It is Always the Same. 

It is Easily Prepared. 

It can be Obtained Anywhere. 

It is Sterile, Sure and Safe and 
it solves the Infant Feeding 
Problem. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 e New York 


CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 


“MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY | 


Highest Grades NN MY Candy Depends 
Scientifically its Fitness 
Blended are Used or Gift Making 


Sold by our Sales Agents Everywh 
in — Sizes $100-50¢25¢ a 














Hotel Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 


Patrons may take Taxicabs or Carriages from depots 
direct to hotel charging same to The Lenox. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


When in Buffalo stop at THE LENOX 
The accommodations and service are 
sure to please. 


C. A. MINER, Mgr. 




















Sunset at Lake Killarney on the Coeur d’Alene River, Idaho. 





Pines and cedars 300 feet high in the Coeur 


d’Alenes. 





JANUARY 1911 


THE LUCERNE OF AMERICA 


BY L. BYRD MOCK 


AMN FINK scenery, ain’t it?” 

a brakey was overheard to ex- 

claim as we were speeding 

through the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains, bound for Lake Coeur d’Alene in 
Northern Idaho. 

The above ejaculation on the~part of 
this important member of the train crew 
came as a conclusion to a series of excla- 
mations of awe and wonder which had 
well-nigh exhausted the choicest vocabu- 
laries of a group of experienced tourists 
who were standing on the observation plat- 
form. And truly, it was a trip through a 
new wonderland. 

When it came time for me to take my 
vacation, a longing for something entirely 
new had prompted me to seek a spot little 
known to the world at large. For scenery, 
the West has nothing grander to offer. 
The lofty, snow-capped peaks surrounded 
by green and fertile valleys laved by leap- 
ing mountain torrents, the quaint, al- 
most grotesque contour of many of the 
hills, make another veritable Garden of 
the Gods. This almost unknown scenery 
is not to be surpassed in, America. 

About the middle of a warm August 
afternoon I arrived in the beautiful little 
city of Coeur d’Alene, which is _ built 
around the head of the lake. Not a hun- 
dred yards from the lake front, I noticed 
a picturesque structure resembling an old 
Spanish mission. It looked very restful 
and inviting, with its graceful archways 
swung with hanging baskets and adorned 


with palms. I found this to be the Hotel 
Idaho, so I took a room for the night. 
Having disposed of my baggage I sought 
the roof-garden veranda in order to get a 
better view of the lake. A Corot land- 
scape could not surpass this one in sheer 
charm and beauty. Never has a more 
dreamful scene greeted my vision. The 
quiet blue lake stretches before one as far 
as eye can see, while on either side rise 
pine-clad hills with sharp promontories 
and sheltered bays, while over all hangs a 
mystic haze like a brooding spirit. A 
strange peace enters the soul the moment 
one gazes on this scene, and one feels that 
he has suddenly left far behind the cares 
of the world. “I could dream away a 
lifetime right in this spot,” thought I, as 
I stoed enraptured over the scene. I now 
understood the meaning of the legend I 
had read on a placard at the desk where 
I had registered, “In all the West no spot 
like this,” and I knew that a modest truth 
had been stated ; it might well have read, 
“Tn all the world no spot like this.” 

I found two other girls intently gazing 
on this scene of enchantment. I noticed 
that they were wearing the badge of my 
sorority. I had never seen or heard of 
them before, but that made no difference ; 
after having given each other the “grip,” 
we were calling one another by our first 
names, and asking numerous questions. 
It turned out that they, too, had just ar- 
rived at the Hotel Idaho, where they in- 
tended to spend their vacations and enjoy 
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boating, bathing and fishing in the lake. 
I suggested that since there were three of 
us, we might go camping or do something 
out of the ordinary; they both agreed that 
it would be much jollier for us to pitch a 
tent in the pine woods or to rent a house- 
beat on the river. 

The evening grew quite cool, and after 
dinner we were attracted by the merry 
crackling of the pine logs in the huge fire- 


Moonlight on Lake Coeur d’ Alene. 


place in the lobby. Drawing the big rock- 
ers very close, we continued making plans 
for our vacation. We decided to rent a 
houseboat, which we learned could.be had 
for three dollars and a half by the month. 

Next morning, early, we three girls 
boarded the steamer Idaho, bound for a 
sixty mile trip down the lake and river. 
Seated aft, we watched the beautiful lake 


city disappear from view as we rounded a 
curve in the mountains, and in a few mo- 
ments, except for the well appointed 
steamer we were on, Wwe could easily have 
imagined ourselves beyond the bounds of 
civilization, so wild and rugged was the 
scenery on. either side of this quiet lake. 
“Toot. toot!” We were startled by a 
shrill whistle from the boat, though no 
landing was in sight; on inquiry, we 











Painting by Feodor von Luerzer. 


learned that the pilot had merely spied a 
deer from the boat, and that the whistle 
was the customary signal for this event. 

Wandering about.the boat on: a tour of 
investigation, we derived much interest- 
ing information from the steward, Mr. 
Lansdale, who was a grandson of Mr. 
Deford, the man who assisted Marcus 
Whitman in: saving Oregon for the United 








Forty miles of shadows on the St. Joe River, Idaho. 


States. Mr. Lansdale speaks five different 
Indian languages, having been brought up 
among the Indians of the West, and he is 
familiar with all their legends. 

“They believe,” he said, “that a beaver 
made this lake; their tradition: goes that 
one of their great medicine men passed 
from earth, but did not die, and that the 
Great Spirit turned him into a mammoth 
beaver. Returning to earth, he found the 
St. Joe river too narrow for him to turn 
round in, so he dammed up the stream, 
throwing great sandbars across the river 
with his tail.” 

We learned from the steward the true 
story of how the Coeur d’Alene Indians 
got their name: it was given them by the 
Hudson Bay trappers, the real meaning of 


The village of Harrison, the gateway to the great lead and silver 


the word being “Heart of an: Awl,” and 
so, figuratively, “sharp, shrewd traders.” 

Mr. Lansdale has in his possession the 
first map (made by his father) of the 
famous Bunker Hill-Sullivan mine near 
Lake Coeur d’Alene; this mine is_ the 
greatest lead and silver producer in the 
world, having paid a dividend of more 
than ten million in the fifteen years since 
its discovery. All this could have be- 
longed to our steward had his father not 
considered the prospect worthless, and 
abandoned the claim. Fifteen. years later, 
it was again on the point of being aban- 
doned, when a_ belligerent pack-mule 
pawed up the grass and exposed a rich 
vein of pure galena, the end of which has 
never been found. Many other fabulously 


mines. 
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rich mines have been discovered in the 
vicinity of this one, the annual output in. 
a radius of twelve miles being from fif- 


teen to twenty-one million dollars in a 


territory occupied by only about eight 
thousand inhabitants. 

As the steward was telling us this in- 
teresting history, our boat approached a 
picturesque little town perched high on 
the hillside. “This is the town of Har- 
rison,” said Mr. Lansdale. “It is the 
place where you take the train for the 
great mines I have been telling you about.” 

At Harrison, the Coeur d’Alene river, 
flowing with liquid lead, empties into the 
lake, bringing as tribute a fortune in solu- 
tion every year, the loss from the flumes 
at the mines. These lead-laden waters 
are death to animal and vegetable life; a 
dog or cat drinking from it dies. Just 
below Harrison, the lake narrows down 
into the St. Joe river, which is said to be 
the highest (above sea-level) of any navi- 
gable stream in the world. It is certainly 
the most crooked river in existence, as 
well as being extremely narrow; it aver- 
ages about thirty feet in width, while in 
many places it is two hundred feet deep. 
So clear and calm and motionless are its 
waters that the wonderful reflections of 
the rare scenery on its placid surface hold 
one spell-bound. Peeking through the 
marginal fringe on the river bank, you 
can see mountains five and ten miles away 
clearly reflected, an effect produced being 
that of a continuous moving picture show 
in the water as the boat moves along. No 
wonder the river is called “The Shadowy 
St. Joe.” As you wind and wind, new 
ani surprising beauties flash on the eye at 
every turn, and the course of the river is 
full of turns. 

Before our engaging steward excused 
himself to see after the dinner, he took us 
up into the. pilot house and introduced us 
to Captain Eli Laird, who proved to be a 
prince of entertainers; he is an: unspoiled 
son of nature, having spent his early life 
as a lumber-jack: his personality is as re- 
freshing as a breath of old briny, and he 
possesses a gift of native wit and eloquence 
which should have made a famous orator 
of him. Wondering at his eloquent, 
though provincial flow of language, we 
asked him how long he had gone to school. 

“T went to school one day in my uncle’s 


place,” he replied. ‘The exhibition of leg- 
ging jargon he gave was quite interesting, 
though almost wholly unintelligible to us, 
when our boat was suddenly stopped by a 
huge ‘umber boom which was being towed 
down the river. Our big boat was jammed 
against the river bank, tearing off the 
limbs of some of the trees, the remarkable 
depth of the stream permitting the vessel 
to lie closely alongside the bank; here we 
waited an hour or more for the brail of 
logs to pass. 

Captain Laird always carries a gun in 
the cerner of his little pilot room to shoot 
deer with along the route. He told us that 
in the eleven years he had been on the 
boat thai he had shot fifty deer from the 
pilot house windows. 

As we rounded Black Rock Point, which 
place marks the beginning of the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian Reservation, recently 
opened by the United States Government 
to settlers, Captain Laird pointed out an 
object about the size of the pilot house up 
in the top of a giant pine. 

“This,” he said, “is an eagle’s nest over 
a hundred years old. The oldest Indian 
on the Reservation says it was there when 
he was a little boy. Many’s the time I’ve 
seen: Old Baldy sitting there hatching out 
her eggs, and I remember one time when 
I tried to steal her young ones—she nearly 
killed me. I never was so scared in my 
life. Id rather tackle a bear with cubs 
any day. That ended my investigations 
of the eagle’s family tree.” 

As we steamed down the river, a rail- 
road drawbridge opened to let our boat 
pass. It is claimed that this drawbridge 
has the highest elevation: of any to be 
found in the world. 

The steward came up and announced 
dinner, so we were conducted to a charm- 


‘ing dining salon, where we were served 


with an old-fashioned chicken dinner, in- 
cluding every variety of food the season 
afforded. We sat where we could obtain 
bewitching views of the passing scenery. 
When we reached Lake Chatcolet, our 
steward got off to make his customary 
catch of fish with which to serve his guests 
on the boat next day. 

We passed on until we reached Hell’s 
Half Acre, a rendezvous for bear and cou- 
gar, that would rival the jungles of Africa 
in the density of its undergrowth. Few 





THE LUCERNE OF AMERICA. ? 


white men, we were told, had ever pene- 
trated it. 

Near Chatcolet is the only straight 
stretch in the river; it extends about two 
miles, and is called by the Indians “The 
Long Lookem.” Wild horses used to roam 
on the level meadow land along the river 
at this point, which stretch used to serve 
the Indians as a race track, until the Jes- 
uit fathers came along and taught them 
the folly of horse racing. ‘The last of 
these wild horses were caught only in 
1907.. The Indians, it is said, would bet 
everything they had on: a horse race. When 
they had gambled away all their other pos- 
sessions they even bet their squaws as a 
last resort. A story is told of “Spotted 
Louis,” a warrior chief of the Coeur 
d’Alene Indians, who at the close of a 
horse-race meet had thirteen -squaws to 
his credit. 





next turn the river makes it almost loops 
itself, taking three miles to get around 
a railroad tunnel only 450 yards in length. 
Here the river is so very crooked that the 
boat ahead often looks as if it were com- 
ing directly toward one. We saw large 
fields of peppermint in cultivation along 
the river. These peppermint beds are said 
to rival the famous fields of Michigan, and 
fortunes are in store for the men who are 
cultivating this shy herb. 

From almost every point along the 
journey, Mt. Baldy, 7,000 feet high, was 
visible in the distance. Soon we reached 
another little town, called St. Marie’s, 
which looked like a Swiss village. Here 
the St. Marie’s river, after almost looping 
itself several times, finds its way into the 
St. Joe. 

St. Marie’s is essentially a lumber town, 
being in the center of the largest body 


Upper end of Lake Coeur d’Alene, where the St. Joe River meets the lake. 


“Spotted Louis” is still alive, and says 
he had a “Skookum horse,” that he was 
“big-man-Louis-had-thirteen-wives.” 

On a ledge a quarter of a mile from the 
river at the Long Lookem is the spot on 
which the priests pitched their tents and 
established the first mission among their 
tribe of Indians. 

The crumbling chimneys of the rude 
huts occupied by the Hudson Bay trappers 
can be seen near here from the boat. That 
this one straight stretch in the river was 
appreciated both by saint and savage can 
be realized, when you see that the very 


of white pine timber in the world. Cer- 
tainly Nature has given this little town 
one of the most exquisite settings imagin- 


able. St. Marie’s Peak rises in bold 
grandeur from an encircling arm of the 
river. 

After going to the head of navigation, 
our return voyage brought us late in the 
afternoon to our cozy houseboat near Chat- 
colet, which the steward had kindly se- 
cured for us. Chatcolet is a small lake 
just to the right of the river, and _ it 
abounds in a great variety of fish and 
game. Several thousand acres of territory 
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adjoining this lake have been reserved by 
the State as a park, which is filled at pres- 
ent with big game such as bear, deer, in- 
cluding two species of the mule deer and 
white elk, moose, mountain lions, moun- 
tain goais, wild cats and coyotes. Among 
the small game to be found about the lake 
are almost every variety of duck, including 
teal, mallard, canvasback and butterball— 
a white duck of exquisite flavor—wild 
geese, big gray geese, snipe, blue grouse—- 
really a branch of the turkey family— 
pheasants, Virginia rail, great bittern, 
little bittern, magpies and swan; fish such 
as lake trout, mountain trout, char or bull 
trout, black bass, perch and white fish, are 
found in abundance. This spot is destined 
to become one of the most famous play- 
grounds in America—it will soon be 
known as the Paradise of American 
Sportsmen. 

Near our houseboat stood Indian; Pete’s 
gaily decorated tepee reflected in the 
water’s edge. He makes his living hunt- 


ing and fishing, so we soon made friends 
with him and took lessons in the best 
methods of trout fishing and shooting the 
game that haunts the lake. 


It was ideal, 
cruising up and down the river in our 
househoat, and canoeing on the lake. We 
made the acquaintance of many campers 
who owned other houseboats, or summer 
cottages on the lake. We .éounted two 
hundred houseboats strewn up and down 
the river. 

One day we rowed to Silver Beach near 
Beauty Bay on the lake, and found ar. 
ideal spot for bathing, the water was so 
clear and calm that the pebbles on the bot- 
tom could be seen at a depth of ten feet or 
more. 

Having fastened our boat to the land- 
ing, we made an excursion into the pine 
woods, and suddenly we came upon the 
quaintest, most rustic little dwelling we 
had ever seen. It was built of rough 
pires with balustrades, grillwork and jar- 
diniere stands made of knarled and twist- 
ed twigs from the forest. Even a rustic 
writing table of the same design stood on 
the inviting-looking though tiny veranda. 
Moose horns hung over the doorway. A 
palette and easel under a nearby tree told 
the story of the occupant beyond a shadow 
of a doubt. Our expressions of admiration 
over this sylvan retreat attracted the at- 


tention of the owner, who came smilingly 
to the door and invited us to come inside. 
Our host proved to be Feodor von Luerzer, 
a noted Austrian artist with manners most 
gracious. The walls and even the ceiling 
of the little cabin were literally lined with 
beautiful canvases, some only partially 
completed, but all showing the touch of a 
master. 

“T always spend my summers here,” he 
explained, “at the Lucerne of America,” 
as I have named Lake Coeur d’Alene. [ 
was born in Salzberg, and traveled all over 
Europe before I came to America, and I 
have found nothing more beautiful than 
this lake—nothing more inspiring for an 
artist—not even in Switzerland. The lake 
reminds me of Lucerne—only it is larger 
and even more beautiful, and offers a 
greater variety of sports and _ pleasures 
than the Swiss lake.” Often on moonlight 
nights, Mr. Luerzer used to take a party 
of us out in his launch, and we could eas- 
ily have imagined ourselves in Venice. 
The lake and hills clothed in moonlight 
presented a scene of irresistible charm, 
while the brilliantly lighted city of Coeur 
d’Alene viewed from our boat looked like 
a crescent diadem encircling the silvery 
waters of the lake. One of our excursions 
took us to Hayden Lake, only a few miles 
distant from Coeur d’Alene. This small 
glacial lake, with no visible outlet, is a 
marvel of Nature’s handiwork. It is in- 
describably beautiful. We could only ex- 
claim with Byron, in his apostrophe to 
Teman: 


“Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 

Which warns me with its stillness to for- 
sake 

Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction; once | 
loved 

Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmur- 
nes 

Sound sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er 
have been moved.” 


President Taft was entertained with a 
bear dinner at the tavern inn on this lake 


. during his famous trip through the West. 


“Tt is one of the most charming spots in 
America,” said President Taft. 
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“Ellen’s Isle,” on Hayden Lake, near Coeur d’Alene. 


One day we.went to Ferrel’s Landing, 
just below St. Marie’s, and near the head- 
waters of the St. Joe river, and found 
there a Swiss colony, and we were sur- 
prised when they told us in broken French 
that the Swiss were the first white peaple 
to settle permanently on the St. Joe. 

“Henri Rochet came to America twenty- 
six years ago,” they said, “and after 
searching everywhere for a suitable spot 
for us to locate, selected this because it 
looked more like Switzerland than any 
place he had found in America.” — 

With our skookum tilicum (good 
frjend) Indian Pete as guide, we mounted 
our ponies, which he had secured for us, 


and early one morning went for a trip 


through the Indian Reservation. We 
passed through the great white pine belt 
where the trees are so high that in trying 
to see to the tops of them, we almost fell 
off our horses. Many of these trees, we 
were told, are over three hundred feet 
high, and we could easily believe: it. 

We visited an old Indian called Nees, 
who displayed with grim pride fourteen. 
scalps of white men, one, of which he is 
specially proud, is a red-haired scalp. We 


shuddered, and mounting our horses, rode 
a bit faster, scarcely speaking a word on 
the way home. That night as we sat on 
our little veranda in the shimmering 
moonlight, we were apprehensive of every 
skulking shadow as we watched the moon- 
beams break into a thousand facets resem- 
bling a mint of new-made gold. The for- 
est fires, ever present in this region, added 
to the weirdness of the scene, giving the 
impression of writhing dragons rising 
from the inky depths of the forest. Only 
the friendly lights along the river banks 
peeping forth from some neighboring 
camp, gave one reassurance in such a 
mood. 

One of the things which we enjoyed 
most was climbing the mountain peaks 
and watching the glorious sunsets. If one 
has net seen a sunset in; the Selkirks (for 
so the Government has named these moun- 
tains) he has been deprived of one of 
Nature’s richest offerings. 

Even in our brief sojourn here we felt 
that we had thoroughly rested our mental 
machines, and that we had gotten very 
close to the great heart of Nature and felt 
her throbbing pulse. 
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A PLEA 
BY SHAEMAS 0°’SHEEL 


O Dear Fair Golden Sun, Sole Light of Day, 
Sink not away; sink not away! 


O Pale Immaculate Moon. Rare Soul of Night, 
Hide not thy light; hide not thy light! 


One Star of my life, O Radiant Love of mine, 
For me still shine, for me still shine! 
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AFOOT AROUND TAHITI 


BY 


South Pacific belonging to 

France, the largest of the Soci- 
ety Islands and adjoining groups. After 
a twelve days’ voyage from Sam Francisco 
we reached twenty degrees south latitude, 
where lies Tahiti, in the heart of the 
tropics. 

An Englishman, Captain Wallis, was 
the first white man to make Tahiti known 
to the world. He reached this island in 
1767. Two years later that intrepid 
sailor, Captain Cook, made his first visit, 
and thereafter until his death frequently 
visited the island. From that time on, 
British influence was paramount in Ta- 
hiti until 1842. Then while the British 
Government was temporarily in the hands 
of an anti-expansion party, France took 
occasion to avenge ill-treatment accorded 
two French priests and sent a man-o’-war 
to Tahiti. The French captain  estab- 
lished a protectorate over this and other 
islands. In the natural course of events 
the protectorate ripened into annexation 
to France. 

Tahiti is only thirty miles long and yet 
is so mountainous that its highest peak 
reaches nearly eight thousand feet above 
sea-level. Many ages ago a great conti- 
nent existed in the South Seas. To-day 
the ancient mountain peaks, aided by the 
formation of coral, barely raise their 
heads above water. But Tahiti is a pro- 
duct of a recent geologic age. Its rugged 
character and deep ravines mark the 
youthful isle, not yet worn down by the 
erosion of old age. As if to testify to its 
youth, it is covered even on the perpen- 
dicular ravines with a rich green tropical 
foliage. The very atmosphere seems to 
breathe the love of the tropics, which Kip- 
ling’s poetry has interpreted to us. Off 
to the right lies another large island, Moo- 
rea, smaller than Tahiti, but even more 


AST JULY it was my fortune to 
visit Tahiti, an island in the 
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impressive in jagged outline. If a giant 
could fall from the skies upon Moorea 
he would be impaled in a dozen places 
upon its saw-like mountain peaks. 

Only a few hundred feet from the shore 
at Papeete, Tahiti, we passed tiny little 
Motu-Uta, half a stone’s throw long. Here 
a French gentleman made his home, until 
swept to eternity a few years ago by a 
tidal wave. 

The great event of every month in Pa- 
peete, the capital of Tahiti, is the arrival 
of the Mariposa from San Francisco. Not 
only does she bring new faces and freight, 
but also the news of the outside world. No 
cable comes to Tahiti. What the.Mariposa 
fails to tell, the two New Zealand boats, 
arriving about the same time, supply. 

The most celebrated hostelry in the 
South Seas is that of Madame Lovina in 
Papeete. To partake of her hospitality 
is as much a privilege as a convenience. 
Comfortably located at Madame Lovina’s, 
one may make several interestimg one-day 
excursions in and about Papeete. Once 
a number of us chartered a boat for a 
twenty-five mile voyage to Opunohu Bay 
en the opposite side of the island of Moo- 
rea. We had been enamored of the beauty 
of Tahiti, but we voted Moorea even more 
beautiful. Another day with two others 
I went to Loti’s Pool, made famous by 
Pierre Loti in his “Rarahu.” Pressing on 
up the narrow, steep-sided but ever can-: 
yon, we climbed to the top of Fautaua 
Falls, a column of water three feet wide, 
falling seven hundred feet amidst en- 
chantingly beautiful surroundings. I also 
saw much of Papeete itself at a time when 
it was at its best, for this was the season 
of the native fiesta and the celebration of 
the French national holiday, the Four- 
teenth of July. 

The most interesting experience in Pa- 
peete came on the night of the 13th of 
July, the night that may be likened to. 
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our “night before the Fourth.” People 
were out to enjoy themselves, but there 
was none of the fireworks that form so in- 
separeble a part of our national holiday 
and its night before. The feature of the 
occasion was the “himeme” contest and 
the “hula-hula” dancing held in the pub- 
lic square. 

The word “himeme” comes from the 
English word “hymn,” but the natives 
had “himenes,” under a different name, 
long before the arrival of the white man. 
They are not hymns in our sense of the 
word, but have come to include any kind 
of song. The usual type is the song in 
chorus telling of the deeds of ancient he- 
roes. Different villages in fiesta time send 
choruses to Papeete to compete. The 
music is beautifully harmonious and melo- 
dious, although altogether different from 
ours. It is in a minor key, and has one 
accordion-like note running through it all, 
along with the variations of the leaders. 
The chorus seems to be highly trained, 
but we found out later that it was due 
more to their genius for music than to 
any particular training, that this effect 
is produced. One person, sometimes a 


man, quite as often a woman, leads for 


each song. This person may sing any- 
thing that comes into his head, and the 
rest fall in as the harmony may require. 
The whole chorus except the leaders re- 
main seated. The base singers are very 
interesting. They give two grunts (Ugh! 
Ugh!) swaying their bodies to one side 
and then the other; then they bow to the 
ground and make the accordion-like 
sound. This they repeat throughout the 
song. 

The “hula-hula” had for its feature the 
highly suggestive dancing of some women. 
But there was more to it than that. Tahi- 


tian dancing differs from ours in that - 


there is no sliding or scuffing of feet, but 
great agility of body, and clever move- 
ments performed in unison. These dances 
look as if they were gotten up for each 
particular occasion, but really have a set 
form, which has existed for years. except 
as modified by Governmental mandate. 
Another feature of the evening was the 
crowd itself. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether native Tahitian girls 
may be called beautiful, but when native 
blood mingles with French, all agree that 


the product is often a wondrously beauti- 
ful girl. 

Papeete is altogether unlike any city or 
town in America or Europe. In many re- 
spects, it is nothing but a village. It has 
a population: of five thousand, of whom 
less than one in ten is white. The rest 
are of the dark-skinned Malay or Maori 
race. 

The majority of the houses are un- 
painted, or poorly painted one or two- 
story shacks. Retail business is largely in 
the hands of Chinese, with their general 
merchandise stores, while there is a small 
sprinkling of European or American 
wholesale interests. The streets are nar- 
row, rather ill-kept, and wander at will 
about the town. But for all this, there 
is that air of the metropolis about Pa- 
peete. “It has all the importance of being 
the administrative capital of the French 
Pacific. It is the social center of the 
islands, the connecting link between them 
and the world. 

When I decided to visit Tahiti, I had 
planned on a trip around the island by the 
“ninety-mile road.” The Oceanic Steam- 
ship Company pamphlets had spoken of 
such a trip as being a four-day carriage 
drive. Men on board who knew Tahiti 
laughed at that: it would be possible to 
get around in four days if the rivers were 
not full of water, but if they were, I would 
be lucky to do it in a week. Being unable 
to hire a bicycle, I determined to walk. 
I found my companion in Roy Parkes, of 
Pasadena, a young fellow in the twenties, 
and an ideal fellow-traveler. 

It was not without some misgivings 
that we set out on our walk around the 
island. In the first place, we were missing 
something worth seeing. In order to en- 
sure our return in time to sail on the 
Mariposa on the 19th, we had to leave on 
the 14th of July. Also, the native fiesta 
had three days yet to run. A German 
cruiser had just come in to lend its offi- 
cers to the general gaiety that held Pa- 
peete enthralled. Moreover, we were in a 
foreign land, and could speak neither Ta- 
hitian nor French. We were told that 
there were no hotels; a slender population, 
almost wholly Maori; and well-nigh im- 
passable rivers. But people were unani- 
mous in speaking of the honesty, good-na- 
ture and ge .erosity of the natives. Alto- 
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gether, we did not know what we might 
be “up against.” : 
Fearing the heat, we reduced our equip- 
ment to the minimum. Shoes, socks, 
khaki trousers, an outing shirt and hat, 
completed our wearing apparel. A tiny 
valise sufficed for our cameras and a few 
small articles. 
’ As English is not understood by the 
natives, I added a limited vocabulary of 
native words. By “ma-a” we hoped to get 
“food ;” by “hotera,” a hotel, a word we 
did not use after the first day. “To-oto” 
meant “sleep ;” and to complete our neces- 
sary vacabulary we had a “ehia muni,” 
“how much money.” To this list may be 
added “TIaorana’ (yo-rah-nah.) ‘This 
convenient word stands for any and all 
the forms or greeting and parting in the 
English language. It has more frequent 
use than salutations in our language, for 
it is the custom of the-road to speak in 
passing. Parkes and I must have used 
that word “Iaorana” a thousand ‘times 


apiece in our walk. Our slight vocal ef-— 


fort was more than repaid by a thousand 
golden smiles with accompanying “Tao- 
ranias.” 

Tahiti is in the shape of a figure eight, 
with Papeete at the head of the larger 
“loop. The Isthmus of Taravao, only a 
mile wide at its narrowest, is the connect- 
ing link between the two loops. 
way around the island, except for a few 
miles on the lower loop between Taiar- 
apu and Pari, there is a road built by the 
French Government. This is popularly 
called ninety miles long, but as a matter 
of fact it is over a hundred. The road is 
a good rock-bedded one, about carriage 
width. The precipitous character of the 
island restricts the course of the road to 
the ocean side. Nor is there any climbing 
by this road. In some places cliff walls 
at the water’s edge have been cut to make 
way for it. There are mountains and 
cliffs on the one side, the ocean, the dis- 
tant coral-reefs and the beating surf or 
the quiet lagoon on: the other. Fully half 
the time our road was a shaded avenue, 
and never were we without a view of luxu- 
riant tropical foliage. Parasitic vines 
grow in such profusion that portions of 
the forest are sometimes impenetrable. 
Yet so rich is the soil and so bountiful 
the water supply that the fruit trees grow- 


All the . 


ing wild yield several crops a year despite 
entwining vines. Many are the unfamiliar 
plants and trees along the road, but there 
is one that stands pre-eminent in beauty, 
number and utility, not only in Tahiti, 
but throughout the South Sea Islands— 
the fronded cocoanut palm. 

The cocoanut palm grows best along 
sandy beaches, often taking root from a 
single cocoanut which has been washed 
hundreds of miles perhaps across the sea. 
As a result, the whole coastline, wherever 
there is a foothold, and the outlying 
islands, are lined with cocoanut trees, 
some leaning this way, others that, lifting 
their leafy fronds a hundred feet or more 
in air. Through these trees, one peeps at 
the incomparable coloring of the ocean, at 
the reefs and little islands: and above 
them. one sees the great white clouds with 
their occasional deep blue openings. If 
this island is not Paradise, it certainly 
looks as if heaven were not far away. 

To the practical mind the beauty of the 
cocoanut palm is in nowise lessened by 
contemplation of its utility. The cocoanut 
furnishes food and drink to the natives, 
not the kind of cocoanut that we in 
America are used to, for the milk of the 
cocoanut that we buy is only sugar and 
water put in to preserve the pulp, and the 
pulp is hard. The real cocoanut milk is 
delicious, and the pulp is soft and dainty, 
2 food to allure an epicurean. Of course, 
numbers of cocoanuts are shipped away, 
but this use of the cocoanut is insignifi- 
cant compared to its use in making copra. 
'The cocoanuts are halved and strung on a 
sheet of wire netting about six feet high 
by a hundred feet long, perpendicular to 
the ground. Here they are left until the 
cocoanut pulp dries. We saw many of 
these cocoanut covered wires. looking 


~ from a distance as if some savage chief 


had conquered a hostile tribe, and had 
hung up the skulls as trophies. The copra 
is sent to America, where it is made over 
into valuable oils and soap. 

Parkes and I started from Lovina’s at 
ten. Our first objective was Point Venus, 
six miles to the eastward. It was at this 
point in Matavai Bay that Captain Cook 
first landed in Tahiti. Here also he made 
his famous observation of the transit of 
Venus. A monument now commemorates 
this fact. An even more practical monu- 
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ment stands there in the shape of a light- 
house, so that the infrequent ships that 
pass in the night may be reminded of 
Captain Cook’s landing, while avoiding 
an untimely one for themselves. 

We soon made Point Venus, and then 
headed for Papenoo, five miles farther on. 
Right from the start we came upon many 
tiny streams. As far as Point Venus we 
found them bridged. After that bridges 
became rare, and soon dropped away alto- 
gether, so we had to ford the streams. We 
had gone only a short distance from Lo- 
vina’s when it began to rain, and with oc- 
casional intermissions, it kept up all day. 
Once there was a veritable cloudburst. As 
a resvlt, the streams quickly filled from 
the nearby mountains, and assumed re- 
spectable proportions. But if the footing 
and our clothing were somewhat wet, there 
were equivalent advantages. The rain 
cooled the air, making walking comfort- 
able. The road was such a good one that 
our footing continued solid. The French 


Government may well be proud of this 
splendid road, away off in) the middle of 
nowhere! 

“We very soon discovered appetites, and 
pondered on the question of “ma-a.” A 


native climbed a tree and brought down 
a cocoanut apiece for us. We drank the 
delicious milk and ate the soft pulp. How- 
ever, we were not in a mood to be satisfied 
with ambrosia and nectar. We wanted 
solid earthly food and hot coffee. At Pa- 
penoo we found not indeed a “hotera,” 
but a general store where, amidst a varied 
assortment of native millinery, cigarettes 
and canned goods, we were able to procure 
bread and coffee. “Mine host” proved to 
be a sunny Celestial, nor was this a strange 
fact in Tahiti. All-the way around we 
were to find that if we were to eat and pay 


our way we must seek the “Chinos.” In- 


fact, the only retail business along the 
road is carried on by the Chinese. White 
men may own or rent an occasional cocoa- 
nut plantation, and natives will gather 
fruit, make copra, fish if in the mood, but 
the real businessman is that great globe- 
trotter, ‘John Chinaman.” No sign is 
necessary to distinguish his place of busi- 
ness. Wherever one sees a long, one-story 
shack, made of unpainted boards, not of 
cane or bamboo, there one may enter, and 
if bread and coffee be lacking, he can be 


sure of sardines and canned meat. 

This Chinaman and the native loiterers 
after many gesticulations made us under 
stand that the Papenoo river, on account 
of the rains, was too deep and swift to be 
forded. But we resolved to put it to proof 
—although others told us the same story 
and iaughed at us good-naturedly when 
we went on. The word was passed around, 
and a goodly portion of the village came 
out to watch our trial. We reached a 
stream preceding the real river, and had 
removed our scant apparel before the 
crowd came. Our nakedness did not trou- 
ble us, for that sort of thing matters not 
in the South Seas. There was matter 
enough when we tried to ford that tiny, 
twenty-foot stream! It was so swift that 
we were unable even to stand up in it, and 
it was over our heads. We might have 
crossed it, but it was unlikely that we 
could get the cameras across in safety; 
besides, a real river was beyond! So we 
dressed, joked with the natives, and called 
a halt on the day’s march. 

We found a Frenchman: at the Gendar- 
merie who sent a boy to show us where 
we might obtain a night’s lodging. The 
house was not a “hotera,” but the home of 
a native family. The Maori housewife 
understood my “to-oto,” but explanations 
seemed to he in order. We got the accommo- 
dations after half an hour’s gesticulations. 
But it was clear that a more extended vo- 
cabulary would facilitate progress, so I 
resolved to rehabilitate my French, as the 
natives seemed to know it. Twelve years 
ago I had a vear of French at college, but 
I so thoroughly took it for granted that I 
had forgotten all I ever knew that I had 
not tried to use it in Tahiti, or even to 
understand it. In the course of an hour 
or two my meagre recollection, plus such 
words as I picked up in conversation, en- 
ab'ed me both to understand and be un- 
derstood. I began by talking with a 
French woman, Mme. Holozel. She and 
her husband and their six tiny daughters 
were driving around the island. They 
were stopping at the Maori’s where we 
were lodging. That evening in far away 
Tahiti we held a conversation on the Jef- 
fries-Johnson prize fight! That fight had 
taken place nearly two weeks before, but 
news of the result had not vet reached us. 
M. Holozel asked me all sorts of questions 
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about the fighters, and interpreted my an- 
swers to his eagerly-attentive Maori ser- 
vants, 

After our failure to cross the little 
Papenoo, we had found some time in the 
afternoon in which to stroll about the vil- 
lage. It is like every other town about the 
island in general features, Papeete ex- 
cepted. The village proper is one long 
string of houses lining the road, with no 
side streets. Expansion in a Tahitian vil- 
lage is along the road, almost necessarily 
so because of nearness of mountain and 
sea. Papenoo strings itself out for about 
a mile. There is no village center, for 
there is no business district requiring it. 
The long village is extended in the Tahi- 
tian mind even beyond the populous part, 
as the Tahitian thinks in terms of the dis- 
trict. Often we would ask how far it was 
to the next village, and would be told that 
we had reached it. But it might prove to 
be several miles to the “Chinos.” 

There is always plenty of room in a Ta- 
hitian village, each native having a good- 
sized plot of land. The native never cul- 
tivates this, but nothing can tempt him to 
’ séll it. Perhaps he has learned that the 
white man takes the life of a people when 
he takes that people’s land. The result is 
that the natives, although a dying race, 
occupy a position as good, perhaps, as 
that of any subject race in the world. 

The sun came out for a time in the af- 
ternoon, and we took some pictures of 
Papenoo. Both here and elsewhere the 
children showed an exceptional eagerness 
to be photographed. Several times when 
I set up my camera I would hear a shout a 
hundred yards or so away, and turn to see 
children tearing down the street to get in 
the picture. Grown people, while less for- 
ward, were quite as pleased to be taken. 


This pleasure in being: photographed is- 


only one form in which the inborn Maori 
sociability expresses itself. There is the 
pleasant “Iaorana,” which is frequently 
accompanied by a question asking where 
you came from and where you are going. 
One might be disinclined to satisfy that. 
curiosity in some lands, but it is an hon- 
ost curiosity in Tahiti. When we told the 
natives that we were walking around the 
island, how they laughed! Such energy 
is incomprehensible to the native, accus- 
tomed as he is to spend his days in happy 


leisure. They frequently asked us if we 
were from the Mariposa. Our affirmative 
answer lent us distinction in their eyes, 
for the Mariposa is' the greatest boat afloat 
to them. 

There is no especial reason why the 
native should work. Nature has furnished 
him an abundant food supply; his house 
is simple in construction; and he is not 
extravagant in dress, as he wears only a 
pareu around the middle of his body. This 
pareu is a piece of cotton cloth about a 
yard wide by two yards long, manufac- 
tured in England. ‘In color it is usually 
bright red, covered with white or occa- 
sionally conventional figures or flowers. 
In hot weather this is all the native, man, 
woman or child, wears, leaving the legs 
and breast exposed. July is mid-winter 
in ‘Tabiti, when the native often puts on a 
shirt. We saw many with nothing but 
the pareu, while children often got along 
with ‘nothing at all. The women usually 
wore the Mother Hubbard instead of the 
pareu. There is a vast difference in the 
quality of the goods used in these Mother 
Hubbards. The dress of the poorer wo- 
men is of the plainest material, while the 
more well-to-do, especially of Papeete, 
have their Mother Hubbard of the finest 
stuffs with the most expensive Parisian 
embroideries. 

As proof that lack of occupation is not 
incompatible with strong bodies, one has 
only to look at these Maoris. They aver- 
age much larger and more powerful than 
whites, having the muscular legs and arms 
of a Sandow. But strong as they are, it 
seems as if their race is doomed. When 
Captain Cook came to Tahiti there were 
over one hundred thousand natives in the 
island. To-day the total population is 
eleven thousand, of whom perhaps five 
hundred are whites. Most of this de- 
crease in population is directly chargeable 
to diseases introduced by the white man. 
Of these the most powerful reaper has 
been consumption, to which the natives are 
peculiarly ‘subject. One disease not 
chargeable to the white man is elephantia- 
sis. We saw several men affected by this 
disease, one in particular with a gigantic 
flabby leg of equal width throughout its 
length. 

Talking to some one after my walk I 
was asked if I did not think conditions 
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would be better under British or Ameri- 
can rule. I think it quite possible that 
the island might be made to produce more 
commercially, but I fear that an Ameri- 
can or British Government would mean 
the early death of the native race. The 
French protect the natives in their tena- 
city of land, even though material pro- 
gress is thereby blocked. Nor does it tax 
them out of existence. Practically all 


that the native Maori has to pay is the an- 
six 


nual road tax, amounting to five or 


brook. But the Papenoo beyond was stil 
a mighty river. One hardly expects rea 
rivers in so small an island, but the expe- 
rience of this day was to prove that they 
exist. When it rains, especially when 
there is a tropical deluge, the rivers may 
rise twenty feet or more, and in their brie! 
course, from the mountains to the sea, ac- 
quire the speed of an express train. July 
is the dryest month in Tahiti, but if this 
day was a fair sample of their dry month, 
[ wonder what a wet month may be like! 





Tahitian canoes. 


dollars a year. This may be paid in money 
or in labor upon the road. 

That night in Papenoo we slept on clean 
beds. Next morning in answer to our 
“ehia muni,” the Maori woman only 
laughed. We had. to employ strategy to 
get her to accept a few francs. Yet she 
and her husband had slept that night on 
the floor, so that the Holozels and our- 
selves could be accommodated ! 

The stream that blocked us the day be- 
fore was in the morning only a knee-deep 





With the help of M. Holozel’s canoe and 
two native pilots, we were able to cross the 
Papenoo river. An American canoe would 
hardly be the sort of craft to use in cross- 
ing a swift river; but the Tahitian canoe 
is steadier than an ordinary row boat. It 
is hollowed out of a log, and has an out- 
rigger attached to it about three feet to its 
left parallel to the canoe, thus keeping it 
from tipping. 

Having crossed the river, Parkes and | 
set out for Tiarei, the next village on our 





route. The experience of the previous day 
had taught us that we could fot make pro- 
gress if we took off our shoes in fording 
streams, as the streams were too numerous 
and the rocks and bits of coral in the 
stream béds were too sharp for our feet. 
We did discard socks, and at first removed 
our trousers for the deeper streams. Once 
a native girl, quite the best looking girl 
of purely native blood I saw in the island, 
arrived just as I had reduced my wearing 
apparel to shoes, shirt and hat, but she 
was utterly unconcerned. ‘Thereafter I 
kept the trousers on, but my real reasons 
were that they were rain soaked and that 
I did not wish to be dressing and undress- 
ing all day long, for we passed about forty 
streams this day, of which four deserve the 
name of rivers. More than once we were 
wet clear to the neck, but the rain and 
rivers only served to make us comfortable. 
The water was warm, and our walking was 
too vigorous to permit of feeling cold. 

The eastern side of the island is less 
populous than the western, probably be- 
cause it is wetter and more rugged. But 
it goes far ahead of the western side in 
grandeur of scenery. Frequently the 
cliffs run down to the water’s edge. The 
surf effects are magnificent. At one point 
we could see a dozen great splashes on 
the rocks like the “Old Man of the Sea” 
at Santa Cruz, California. 

Passing Tiarei we came to Mahaeni, 
where we encountered our second big river. 
Parkes made a trial, of this where the 
road goes through, but was promptly swept 
oft his feet. Some natives on the other 
side waved us up the river, and others 
came along to guide us. We found a wide 
place in the river, partially bridged by an 
island, and nowhere deeper than "our 
chests : so we got across. 

At Hitiaa we found a third big river, 
but we were now skilled enough to find a 
way across. As we.ate our noonday meal 
at the Chinaman’s in Hitiaa, we were told 
that the Papeiha river five miles ahead 
could not be crossed. No people lived near 
that river; consequently there would be 
no boats there nor any assistance. But 
we decided to try it, and pushed on, 
amidst the good-natured laughter of the 
assembled Maoris. As we were leaving the 
string of houses in Hitiaa, two natives 
hailed us and beckoned us to their house 
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and told us of the great river beyond. 
They seemed to think we could cross it on 
horseback, and as they had two horses, we 
hired both men and horses to help us to 
the Isthmus of Taravao. 

Before starting, the Maoris ate their 


‘dinner, and this gave us a chance to exam- _ 


ine quite closely a typical native home. 
Contrary to expectation, we found it to be 
clean. The houses are raised from the 


- ground, for it is too wet here for an 
-earthen floor or a wooden one close to the 


ground. The walls are of cane or bamboo, 
thus permitting of plenty of fresh air. 
Sometimes a thatch of either pandanus or 
cocoanut leaves covered over with pan- 
danus leaves. The natives are used to 
the ordinary articles of furniture, such as 
chairs and beds. The beds are heavy mat- 
tresses, but rarely any bed clothing ex- 
cept one sheet. We were greatly surprised 
to find an oil lamp and a sewing machine, 
not only in this house, but quite generally 
over the island. The sewing machine 
seems especially odd, in view of their lim- 
ited wardrobe. Im one respect the Maori 
home is cleaner than ours; the native does 
his cooking and eating outside the house. 
The cooking shed consists merely of a 
thatched wall and half-roof to the wind- 
ward, the side toward the ocean. There is 
usually no stove, but the meal is cooked om 
a small fire made on the ground, and is 
then eaten at a rough table. 

If one sits down at table with the Ma- 
oris, he may have oranges, bananas, man- 
goes, papaia, feis, bread-fruit or other 
fruits. The mango is a sweet-juiced, 
stringy fruit with a very tough skin, and 
it is much used as the base for a delicious 
chutney. The papaia, a tree fruit, some- 
what resembles a sweet melon in taste. 
Feis and bread-fruit havet o be cooked, 
and then taste much like potato. The 
former is an acquired taste, but the 
latter is always good. There may also be 
fish, if the native has felt inclined to go 
fishing that day or the previous night. The 
fish in the waters of Tahiti are numerous, 
and of many varieties, while their beauti- 
ful coloring suggests the tropics. The 
native may have pork on his table, but sel- 
dom any other meat. We saw great num- 
bers of pigs along the road, but very few 
cows. Possibly the native depends some- 
what on goats for milk, for we saw many. 
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But for mere drink, the native relies upon 
the cocoanut and the streams. For des- 
sert the Maori is very fond of poi, of 
which one of our two natives brought us 
a heaping dish. I had always understood 
that poi was not a dish that white men 
relish, but this was very good. It tasted 
like a gingerbread pudding. ‘The chief 
ingredients are ground cocoanut and ar- 
rowroot. 

With a blanket for a saddle, rope for 
reins and no stirrups, we set out for the 
dreaded Papeiha River, the two natives 
walking on ahead. We could now see the 
lower part of the figure eight of this island 
stretching out toward Tautira. Just be- 
fore reaching the Papeiha, we saw the 
river in a most enchanting view. Not far 
away from the road we saw it falling over 
the cliffs in two~beautiful waterfalls ag- 
gregating a thousand feet in height, the 
two together being known as the Fautaua- 
tia Falls. Beautiful under any condition, 
with its background of high mountains, 
the Fautautia was grander than ever at 
this moment, as it bore along the swollen 
‘waters of the Papeiha River. 

One of the Maoris tried the river first, 
and got across although swept from his 
horse ; the rest of us then went up stream 
so as to swim it while coming dowm with 
the current. I made the first try. One 
of the natives swam along with me, hold- 
ing my horse’s rein. My horse walked on 
his hind feet as long as possible, so that 
both of us were wet to the neck. Finally we 
had to swim, but he got me across safely. 
The river was now subsiding so fast that 
the natives were able to cross and re-cross 
for Parkes and our meagre luggage at the 
place where the road went through. All 
told, the crossing had taken us an hour. 

We had hardly started when we came to 
a bayou of still water across the road, prob- 
ably an overflow not there under ordinary 


circumstances. Parkes’ horse nearly fell ° 


over backwards from standing on: his hind 
legs, so deep was the bayou. Parkes 
jumped off and swam ashore. One of the 
Maoris who was ¢arrying our valise in one 
hand seized Parkes with the other, fear- 
ing that Parkes could not swim. Despite 
lack of hands, he was able to keep swim- 
ming. These natives are veritable water 
rats. No wonder, considering their oppor- 
tunities. They have so much water that 
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it gets into their place names. “Pape” 
means water. It is found in Papeete, 
Papenoo, Papeiha, Papeari and others. 

We learned on this trip that the natives 
can walk as well as swim. We had diffi- 
culty in making our horses keep up with 
our Maoris. It is not an unusual thing 
for a native to walk from Taravao to Pa- 
peete in six hours, a distance of thirty- 
eight miles by the western side, and thirty- 
five by the many rivered eastern. 

It was dark when we arrived at Taravao 
after a twenty-four mile day. There we 
put up at the only hotel we saw on the 
road, Mr. Butcher’s ‘Hotel des Cosmopol- 
ites.” Mr. Butcher got his own name 
from a German father, but -in all except 
complexion he was Maori. At first he 
seemed a rather fearsome fellow, having 
for teeth two walrus tusks protruding 
from his upper jaw. ‘One very soon lost 
this impression in partaking of his hos- 
pitality, and experiencing his genuine 
courtesy. The “hotel” is only a rather- 
better-than-usual native house, but of the 
same type. ‘There were three rooms, two 
at the ends being bedrooms, while the one 
in the center served as office, sitting room 
and hall. The cooking kitchen, family 
dining room and guest dining room, built 
in the usual native fashion, adjoined the 
house. 

Early next morning we were on the road 
down the eastern side of the lower loop 
heading for Tautira, fourteen miles away. 
We had originally intended making the 
circuit, but were told that there was a 
ten mile stretch with no road, and that it 
was altogether impassable in that part, 
even for walkers. If we had had more 
time we might have attempted the “im- 
possible,” having already done so in the 
case of the Papeiha River. As.it was, we 
planned to make the twenty-eight miles to 
Tautira and back to Taravao. 

Our route lay through Afaahiti and 
Pueu. Streams while plentiful were less 
numerous than on the day before, and with 
the exception of the river at Tautira were 


bridged. Rich in all the general charac- ~ 


teristics of beauty to be found along the 
road, this section is quite distinctive in its 
mountain scenery. One view across 4a 
bayou of the Tautira river is a standard 
Tahitian beautiful view. Along our route 
we saw a number of waterfalls, three or 










four hundred feet in height, most of which 
I suppose are only wet weather falls. 

We had more than our quota of pleas- 
ant road experiences this day. I asked a 
native for a banana. He gave us a dozen 
and a basket to carry them in. I had 
hardly gotten them in my hand when a boy 
ran up with over a dozen more. Nothing 
could persuade man or boy to accept 
money for this gift; we shook hands cor- 
dially, and that was all the pay they 
wanted. At Tautira I asked for a fei, 
thinking that feis were red bananas. I 
was given half a bunch. It was then that 
I learned that feis have to be cooked, for 
the red skin covers in its raw state an 
inedible pulp. I returned my half bunch 
to the native, who thanked me as if I had 
done him a favor. 

We had to ford the Tautira River in two 
places, but the road had picked the easiest 
part of the river for a ford. Soon we 
were in Tautira. Here Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived for several months. Here, 
indeed, he must have found peace and 
quiet, and remoteness from the world, 
amidst surroundings as beautiful as any- 
where on earth. He could not have en- 
joyed the comforts of a modern hotel, for 
there is nothing but the tiniest native 
huts for dwellings im Tautira. But for 
the Chinese store and the church, this 
might well be a piece of old Tahiti before 
the days of Captain Cook. 

The Catholic Church at Tautira is an 
exceptionally good one. There are churches 
in every village in close juxtaposition as 
well as competition. The Protestants 
were first in the field in Tahiti, and stand 
first numerically. The Catholics have 
been very successful, and there are also 
some Mormon missions. The natives like 
to go to church, but as for being devout 
Christians, that is another matter, if some 
authors are to be believed. The natives go 
to church as to a show. It is a break in 
the lazy monotony of their lives, and a 
chance ‘to wear their best clothes. At any 
rate, Christianity has not yet made any 
marked change in their code of morals. 

The churches are of the simplest con- 
struction, usually of wood, but not a few 
are of stone. They are easily recognized 
by the fact that they are the only build- 
ings over one story in height. Of course, 
this rule has its exceptions in Papeete 
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and in a few instances in the homes of — 
whites on the western side of the upper 
loop. 

.. Another characteristic building is the 
“himeme” building. This is a long, one- 
story building often painted white. On 
account of its length, one gets a distinct 
impression of its bamboo walls. Like the 
Chinese stores and the churches, it is to be 
found in every village, testimony of the 
native love of music. 

On this day’s walk and on the western 
side of the island, we found many Chinese 
engaged in the vanilla business, besides 
keeping the general store. They buy the 
vanilla bean and dry them in the sun. 
This, according to Mr. Butcher, is not the 
right method of drying them, the best 
part of the essence being lost. The beans 
should be put in air-tight bottles and then 
dried in the sun. When this latter method 
was generally employed im the past, Ta- 
hiti vanilla was one of the best in the 
world, bringing about five times as much 
in the market as it does to-day. 

Parkes and I had a fine swim in the 
pool or bayou in the foreground of the 
beautiful view at Tautira. Two little boys 
ani a girl, who had been serving us for 
an hour as photographic models, went in 
with us. The little girl was the star swim- 
mer. She had a great time splashing us, 
and was a regular fish for darting away 
under water. 

On the return from Tautira to Tara- 
vao the sun came out, and we saw Dame 
Maori doing the family washing in haste 
to utilize the sun’s warmth. No tubs and 
wringers for her! She takes her pareus 
and scant linen to-the ever-present stream. 
There she divides her time between dip- 
ping the clothes in water and beating the 
life out of refractory bits of dirt with a 
flat stick, the garment having previously 
been placed upon a rock. If any one 
passes, she stops to look, very curious, but 
entirely oblivious of her own slender at- 
tire. 

As the afternoon waned, we set our- 
selves seriously to the business of getting 
back, and it was about six o’clock when 
we arrived at Mr. Butcher’s “Hotel,” tired 
but by no means affected with loss of ap- 
petite. Here my French got a much- 
needed rest, for Mr. Butcher could speak 
English. We talked much with him about 
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Tahitian life and customs. He also told 
us of the beauties of the interior around 
_ Lake Wauhiria. If I were to stay in Ta- 
- hiti for a long time, I should like to spend 
several weeks at the “Hotel des Cosmopol- 
ites.” Aside from Mr. Butcher’s hospital- 
ity, the Isthmus of Taravao is the best cen- 
ter for visiting the scenic parts of the 
island. Nor is Mr. Butcher so over-bur- 
dened with guests as to prevent his serv- 
ing as companion and guide. We were the 
only guests he had had for several days. 
Next morning we felt we had good cause 
to be thankful that we had not attempted 
this trip by carriage or bicycle. M. Holo- 
zel and his family had started for Mr. 
Butcher’s place in carriages. It was now 
the fourth day, and they had not yet cov- 
ered the necessary thirty-five miles! 

We were obliged by lack of time to give 
up the walk to Pari down the western side 
of the lower loop, and thereby missed some 
grand scenery, I am told. We planned 
only fifteen miles this day, through Pape- 
ari and Mataiea to Papara, where we were 
to meet a number of people who came 
down with us on the Mariposa. 

From Taravao to Papeete by the west- 
ern route the road could not be better. It 
is level all the way, of a well worn rock 
foundation, and with bridges. I would 
advise any one staying just four days in 
the island, the usual stay of the Mariposa, 
except in July, when it is eight days, to 
take a carriage drive or an auto by the 
western side of the island to Tautira or 
Pari and back. The route via Papenoo 
would probably be impossible in the lim- 
ited time. 

The first part of our journey ran along 
the winding shores of the lagoon, which 
narrows the Isthmus down to a mile. This 


stretch of road is particularly beautiful.. 


But from this point on the scenery, while 
rugged and Tahitian in character, is less 
distinctive than that on the eastern side 
and on both sides of the lower loop. 

It was Sunday, so we saw the natives 
in their best clothes. They certainly were 
a study in color, but were spotlessly clean. 
Altogether their dress seemed rather ap- 
propriate for the tropics. Everybody was 
out. We saw far greater numbers than 
on any other day of our walk. 

A new feature was the kilometre post, 
one for each kilometre’s distance (about 
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five-eights of a mile) from Papeete. ‘These 
help to keep the optimistic pedestrian 
from overestimating his speed, and give 
an objective more frequent than the next 
village. 

Frequently in our walk we had noticed 
holes by the side of the road, like gopher 
holes. Finally we observed that they were 
the habitations of great land crabs. As 
the land crab is a slow moving creature 
and incapable of harming man by bite or 
otherwise, he betakes himself to his hole 
some time before man arrives. Their hear- 
ing or sense of danger must be very acute. 

The first Chinese store in Mataiea hdd 
no tea or coffee, so we went on in search 
of another where we had been told our 
wants would be satisfied. We had walked 
about a mile, and feared we had passed 
it; so we went into a European looking 
house to make inquiries. Whether or not 
the man was less ingenious than others in 
understandimg my French, he took occa- 
sion to inform me that he spoke Spanish. 
Explicit directions were thereby made 
easy, as I really knew Spanish. We had 
hardly left him when he called us back, 
and asked if we would share his meal, 
apologizing profusely for what it would 
be. We lingered for two hours over the 
meal and cigarettes. Im one respect our 
friend enjoyed distinction. He was the 
only Spaniard in the island that:had been 
born in Spain. There were a number of 
Portuguese, some Chileans and a few 
others with Spanish blood, but Senor 
Miguel of Navarra was the only true 
“don.” For the rest, he resembled other 
whites on this island. He had a native 
wife, as so many have, and had two little 
dark-skinned babies. He was quite at- 
tached to his family, and was much pleased 
when I took their pictures. In most cases 
these marriages of white and natives are 
no marriages at all according to our stand- 
ards. But they are recognized as per- 
fectly proper in Tahiti, the white husband 
and father often proving as dutiful and 
devoted as would one whose marriage had 
been formally celebrated. 

Leaving our host, we covered the re- 
maining distance.to Papara at a rapid 
gait. There we found a number of the 
Mariposa people at the house of. Tati Sal- 
mon, chief of the district. Strictly 
speaking, we had arrived in Papara some- 
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time before we reached Tati Salmon’s, for 
although this village is next to Papeete in 
size, it has the one street character of the 
smaller towns. It runs through perhaps 
six miles. 

Tati Salmon’s father was an English- 
man who married into the family of the 
chiefs of Papara. This family was once 
the greatest in the island, and to-day is 
second in importance only to the royal 
family. Tati’s two sons, big, handsome 
men in the thirties or forties, entertained 
the crowd from the Mariposa. The house 
was the largest and best I saw in the 
island of Tahiti. 

The most distinctive feature I should say 
was the bougainvillea covered pergola in 
the courtyard. That, of course, is of re- 
cent date, but the sqlid cement walls of the 
house were built over one hundred and 
fifty years ago, before Captain Cook’s first 
visit to Tahiti. 

After dinner at the chiefery we as- 
sembled on the courtyard veranda to hear 
the singing of the Papara himeme chorus. 
They had won the prize for two succes- 
sive years in the contests at the fiesta, and 
it certainly was a treat to get them at close 
range. Later,, when the ladies of our party 
had retired, they gave us the real thing 
in the hula-hula down by the moonlit 
beach. 

Shortly before five on Monday we tum- 
bled sleepily out of bed, and were soon 
under way in the starlight. It was 
twenty-three miles to Papeete, and we 
were eager to get there before twelve for 
Madame Lovina’s “breakfast.” By this 
time, we had walked ourselves into perfect 
condition, and were able to hit up a 
Maori lope and maintain it even after 
sunrise. We had gone ten kilometres be- 


fore we were able to find a Chinaman with ~ 
anything but canned goods for the inner 
man. Finally we found coffee and cakes 
at the establishment of Wong Chong in 
Paea. Wong Chong furnished something 
more than good provender. He had been 
in America, spoke good English, and was 
decidedly sociable. Even the Chinese par- 


. take of the cordiality that seems so infee- 


tious on this island. Wong Chong, how- 
ever, outshone any other that we met. He 
was a tall man anywhere about six feet 
four inches, decidedly tall for a Canton 
Chinaman. 

Leaving Paea we hurried on through 
Punaauia and Faaa-to Papeete. It was 
beautiful, as it is at all points along the 
read, but our principal thought now was 
to get on. Great, fascinating Moorea soon 
loomed up from the water to remind us 
that we had completed the circuit—of one 
loop at least. It got hot, but we kept on, 
reaching Papeete shortly after eleven. De- 
ducting from the time we stopped at Wong 
Chong’s, we had covered the distance from 
Papara at exactly four miles an hour. 

From. Thursday to Monday noon it had 
cost us just $7.25 apiece, but two dollars 
of this was for the horse to cross the Pape- 
iha, and in other respects we had spenit 
more than was really necessary. They say 
that a native can go around the island with 
orly a hatchet with which to husk cocoa- 
nuts. Even that is unnecessary, for the 
natives along the route would gladly fur- 
nish everything to the traveler free of 
charge. I mention these facts to show 
how immeasurably disproportionate had 
been our pleasure and its cost. The value 
to us as an experience could hardly be 
measured in dollars. We had had one 
grand good time! 

















ized that the drug had fastened its 
irresistible coils about me. As yet, 
I had taken it only in the noxious 
fumes of the pipe; but as time went on, 
I began to recognize the approach of a 
iod when the quantity I could inhale 
i enate of the Chinese stick—which I 
erred to the more refined Turkish 
kah, as more active in its effect— 
could not and would not satisfy me. My 
saturated brain seemed no longer actively 
sensitive to the vapors from the stick; 
and I experienced at times a torture of un- 
satiated craving such as only the rectified 
extract in its darkish liquid form would 
satisfy. I felt the most horrifying im- 
pulse to drink deep of this blackish poi- 
son—to steep my very soul in its sensate 
deliriums. 
It was about this time that I realized 
a change of scene was absolutely necessary 
if I resumed the fight which for three 
years I had kept up with deadly fear at 
my heart against the inroads of the drug. 
My digestion was impaired, my nervous 
system racked and trembling on the verge 
of total collapse, my fortune squandered 
in idleness and luxuries, a taste for which 
the use of the drug had emphasized beyond 
the endurance of my estate. No longer 
did I take delight in the researches of my 


[= MY distress when I real- 


profession, which was that of a physi-. 


cian. I neglected my practice, deserted 
my study, and—being a bachelor, thank 
God!—I found the most exquisite pleas- 
ure, when under the effects of the opium, 
in wandering about through the slums 
and the haunts of misery and vice, view- 
ing with an eye of optimistic, critical in- 
terest the wretchedness of the poor. I 
appeared to study them intelligently, to 
think clearly and with scientific acumen 
upon the cause and effect of their con- 
dition; to meditate calmly upon the nest 
of sullen anarchic dreams such dreadful 
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privation engenders. Yet I was wholly 
devoid of any impulse of generosity—the 
idea of exerting myself to become an in- 
strument of magnanimous reform never 
once occurred to me. I viewed these mis- 
erable beings as some eager naturalist 
might study a nest of ants. I had become 
instead of my former—I have been told— 
open-hearted self, a creature absolutely 
selfish, utterly lacking in any feeling for 
the sickness and moral disease I saw about 
me, except the singular and exquisitely 
selfish sense of curiosity such morbid 
sights produced. Then when the effect of 
the poison wore away, I became a brood- 
ing recluse; poring over and over within 
my dulled brain the haunting tortures of 
fear, the madness of regrets; gritting my 
teeth, clenching my hands at my haggard 
reflection in’ the mirror, biting my nails 
until they were raw in the flesh—all with 
the agony of realization. This condition, 
after about forty-eight hours, would be 
followed by a sudden relief, a refreshened 
awakening, wherein all my former facul- 
ties re-asserted themselves with unwonted 
vigor. ‘They appeared to rise up and 
sheyt a victory over the demon which 
gripped me. I went at my work with the 
most extravagant notions imaginable. I 
whistled—I sang—lI felt the strong mas- 
tery of my intellect; I fatigued and ex- 
hausted myself. I inhaled the fresh air 
as of old with the keenest joy of yout. 
Alas! the insidious viper stood in the 
shadow of my study, grinning at-me, dog- 
ging my steps as I strolled under the mel- 
ancholy shadows along the river. ‘The 
greenish lights upon its copperish bosom 
seemed redolent of the serpent dreams of 
opium. Seized by a mighty terror, I 
would rush back to my study. There in 
the darkness and the gloom, alone with 
the devil and my God, the battle was 
fought and lost. There cam be but one 
result when a man has once knelt at the 
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subtle hem of Satan’s garment. -The 
writhing struggles only tighten the’ hor- 
rid tentacles about one’s throat. All that 
night I roamed, a figure of Mephisto-like 
insatiable gloom, amid the scenes of 
wretchedness and vice along the Bowery 
and under the feeble glamour of Mulberry 
Bend Park. ‘The next day, after a few 
hours of tossed and troubled sleep, I was 
again thrust into that hell of despond, 
which, as.I have said, resulted in the ruin 


of my naturally vigorous health. A- 


change of habits became indispensable to 
any further resistance of the poison. 

My choice would have beén a cottage in 
Italy, where I hoped the delights of the 
scenery along the Mediterranean and the 
balmy Italian climate, might win me from 
the influence of the drug. A hasty inven- 
tory, of my exhausted real and personal 
property, however, proved to me only too 
plainly that such a project was out of the 
question. I then looked about me, to the 
best of my drug-soaked brain, for a sub- 
stitute as nearly like that I had at first 
fixed upon as could be found within the 
limits of our own country. Thus I de- 
cided upon California, which I had been 
told was a very bracing and beautiful 
country; and immediately selling out all 
I possessed, I started one dreary day in 
early spring for that land of eternal flow- 
ers and dreams. 

I shall never forget my sensations on 
that March day at daybreak when I 
opened my eyes for the first time within 
the confines of California. We were just 
dropping out of the Sierras into the Sac- 
ramento Valley. On the desert and in 
the mountains it had been winter, with 
barren: reaches of snow and frozen lakes 
of ice. Now it was all changed. It 
seemed as if I must have died in my sleep 
and now was descending from purple 
shelving heights into Paradise. Behind 
and above me were the towering blue-mist 
peaks. In the distance to right and left 
we descended through smoking hillsides 
covered with pale pink olive bloom. 
Nearer, along the right of way, we fled 
by enchanting villages, the cottages and 
the one church spire of which was buried 
in roses and geraniums. Ripening golden 
oranges hung almost within reach of the 
hand. A few more nestling villages snug 
against the mountain’s gray-blue _ base, 
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then we settled down into the valley, 
luxuriously carpeted with waving mead- 
ows and lakes of golden California pop- 
pies floating in their center. Surely I 
had reached a haven of security. I put 
my head out of the coach window and 
breathed the pure fresh air with the pul- 
sing heart-throbs of childhood. 

Arrived in San Francisco about noon, 
after twenty minutes of crushing through 
the crystal waters of San Francisco bay 
on a gigantic ferry, I went at once to the 
old Palace Hotel. Here, for the first 
time in months, I ate a hearty meal, and 
as I ate, I let my eyes roam with delight- 
ful indolence amid the entrancing inner 
luxury and beauty of this world-famous 
hostelry. The orchestra, concealed some- 
where among the palms which filled the 
great inner court, dispensed in Bohemian 
softness, as I sipped my wine, that most 
soul-bewitching of all melodies, the Span- 
ish Dance—that divine pulsing click of 
castanets accompanied by the beating 
thrum of guitars, which sobs its way to the 
heart, and throbs through the veins in 
every land where the dark, rich Castilian 
stream flows. 

I shall never forget it. To this day it 
melts into my heart like the wail of a pas- 
sion-wrung soul, with the sobbing melody 
of a lover’s tenderest dream. And just as 
I half-closed my eyes to enjoy it the more, 
I saw from my balcony the most beautiful 
woman my eyes have ever looked upon. 

She sat at a small table almost obscured 
by palms. She was drinking some kind 
of blood-red wine, and she lifted it to her 


-lips, which were as ruby rich as the wine, 


with a hand that sparkled with a greenish- 
blue fire of emeralds and diamonds. She 
sipped it regally as would a queen. She 
was tall, and she held her head very high. 
Her complexion was pale, slightly olive- 
tinted, and contrasted against masses of 
dull gold hair. In the shadow of her 
great, drooping hat, gracefully sweeping 
hack with huge purple ostrich plumes, the 
hair took on a deeper shade, almost like 
the bronze of a turkey’s wing. Her dress 
was of pale purple to match the feathers 
in her hat. About her neck, slightly decol- 
lete, was suspended a curiously wrought 
lorgnette of heavy gold, attached to a jew- 
eled chain, and resting in her lap. Her 
beautiful hands were sparkling with large 
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stones, as is the fashion among California 
women; and a slender ruby and emerald 
bracelet flashed from her delicately mod- 
eled left wrist. She gazed with langurd, 
coldly proud indifference at those who 
came and went, or kept her eyes upon the 
lorgnette in her iap, with which she idly 
played as she finished her wine and cake. 
Her profile was turned to me, and ini the 
velvet underflush of her cheek I could dis- 
tinguish a slight copperish hue, as if the 
same liquid gold which was in her hair 
flowed beneath the skin in the blood of 
her veins. She was evidently of ancient 
Spanish origin, with the blood of the 
California pioneer pulsing its current 
amid the warmer stream. Her lips were 
slightly full, as seen in some Oriental 
types, suggesting hidden depths of sleep- 
ing passion. I sat as one in a dream. 
She seemed so much a part of the music, 
the sobbing Spanish dance, this regal set- 
ting of roses and palms, and my own al- 
most dazed imagination, that I could 
scarce believe her a creature of life—she 
was more like some royal princess, seen 
in an Arabian Night’s dream. Then she 
finished her meal, paid, and with a grace- 
ful sweep of her almost sensually slender 
body, she left the dining room. 

I sat for a moment perfectly still. Then, 
as a waiter approached to hand me a light 
for my cigar, I came to my senses. 

“Who is the beautiful lady who has 
just withdrawn?” I asked, rewarding him 
generously for his services. 

“She is the Countess of Gilan, sir; the 
wife of a foreign nobleman. She ’as come 
to California to secure a divorce, sir. ’Er 
case is still in the courts. ’E is a wealthy 
mining man who came ’ere a refugee from 
Austria in the fifties. They say ’e is 
the wealthiest and the wildest man in 
California, sir—will you ’ave your coat 
on, sir?” 

“No, thank you; I'll carry it,” I said, 
still almost as a man in a dream. Then 
I, too, arose and went out on the street. 

The lady, as I had expected, had van- 
ished in the stream of pedestrians which 
thronged both sides of Market street; so 
now I began to bethink myself of a less 
expensive place to live. I had at first in- 
tended going farther south, after a day or 
two spent in Sani Francisco. But when 
I had walked up Market street, then re- 
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turned and had threaded Chinatown, reek- 
ing with its Oriental sights and smells, 
and had climbed with difficulty to the 
summit of Nob Hill, from whence [ 
could look down upon the bay, delightful 
as a dream of silken blue, dotted with 
tiny islands and touched with snow-white 
sails which skimmed across its soft blue 
surface like white-winged butterflies, | 
was so pleased with its romantic situation, 
its warm colors, and its clear, wind-swept 
cleanliness, that I decided to secure some 
quiet cottage near the shore and remain 
here for the present at least. 

With that thought in view, I took an 
Ocean Beach car on Ellis street, and 
speeding round the Pan-Handle of the 
glorious Golden Gate Park, skirted its 
long miles of dense green foliage to the 
sand-bordered Pacific. As I sped along, 
I carried the picture of that perfectly 
beautiful woman in my mind. Perhaps, 
vaguely present, the haunting vision of 
her, influenced my resolution to remain. 
Yet, at the thought, I almost laughed at 
myself. Once, I am sure, my rather tall, 
dark stature could not have been unpleas- 
ant to look upon. But now, with #he black 
fear in my eyes, the haggard despondency 
in my mouth, the sluggish, bluish tinge 
of my lips, partly concealed by my heavy 
black mustache, and the receding sallow 
bronze of my cheeks, I had little left of 
personal charm for a woman. Yet I was 
conscious of a rather poetic melancholy in 
my wretched face which gave my features 
the appearance of one whose physical self 
is becoming exhausted by flights of severe 
mental tension. Thus my friends had at- 
tributed my condition to breakdown: from 
overwork; and I noticed that people 
stared. at me pityingly, men with expres- 
sions of semi-sympathetic contempt, wo- 
men with that dream-like, lingering pity 
which makes these sweet creatures love 
him who needs it most, not him who de- 
serves it best. I was aroused with a gasp 
of delight from my brooding melancholy 
by the sudden diving of the car through a 
cut between two immense _ sand-dunes, 
and the revealing beyond of the blue Pa- 
cific, enclosed in the jasper arms of the 
Golden Gate. 

To the left was a miniature city called 
Carville, made up of tiny streets and the 
cottages entirely of antiquated horse cars 
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reconstructed into pretty bungalows with 
tiny steps and terraces. I was entranced 
at the unique charm of this small sea- 
blown city, nestling at the foot of slop- 
ing wastes of sand, which, in undulating 
ascent, rose to the cypress-clad summits 
of the Twin Peaks, back of which lay. San 
Francisco. Each small nest of a cottage 
was perched on stilts above a salt marsh; 
or was quite hidden in the wiry sand- 

ass. 

I traversed the Ocean Boulevard almost 
a mile, at the end of which, alone at the 
foot of a great. mountain. sweep of sand, 
I espied a lovely little cottage, similar, 
yet more secludedly set and’ better: ¢on- 
structed than the rest. It was some dis- 
tance “from ‘the sea and overlooked a 
wide stretch of shifting sands. In: the 
wastes before it, here and there, a yellow 
poppy nodded its head at the surf, which 
swathed up to the sucked out caves of 
sand. To my joy I saw a sign stuck up 
in the satid before the cottage, “For Sale.” 
The owner was evidently at home, so I 
went in to purchase, if possible. i: 

Suffice it to say that-I was soon the pos- 
sessor of: this cottage with a tiny piece’ of 
sand around it, which, I found later, some’ 
mornings was there, and the next “was 
blown away or cut into deep gullies and 
high drifts. 'There was a well and a small 
out-shed for tools. There was a tiny ad- 
dition attached to one side, and a minia- 
ture porch with steps at the front and rear 
ran about it. There was a red rose, its 
roots boxed to prevent exposure by the 
sifting sand, the petals cut and riddled 
by the breeze-swept sand, yet blooming 
and trailing up the sill of my window. 

The dwelling was divided into four 
tiny rooms, one of which, in the addition, 
my servant, a yowng Jap, occupied, with 
an adjoining small box of a kitchen. The 
room in the end of the car, facing the sea, 
was my parlor and improvised sleeping 
room. The other was for study and dining 
room. There I had my books and my in- 
struments. In the front I had luxurious 
Oriental rugs and lounges, one of. which, 
covered with costly skins, I could occupy 
for my bed &t night. I ‘was cozy' as a 
king; and I think the next twelve months 
were the ‘happiest ini all my life. 

My health improved rapidly. Some- 
thing about the lazy balminess of the 
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clime, there in the shelter of this eternally 
sun-warmed mountain of sand, so rested 
my nerves, so made life seem a period of 
pleasant dreams, a time in which to for- 
get care ever existed, so associated its own 
opiate splendors of sea and sky with my 
drowsy fancies, that I no longer thought 
of opium as a’thing of terror. I took it 
in my pipe in very small quantities each 
evening—now in the more refined Turkish” 
hookah—and it made itself a part of my 
life, a thing to look forward to with ex- 
quisite sense of anticipated pleasure such 
as vaguely thrills a youth who scarce waits 
the night to bring: him the encircling arms 
of his mistress. And strange to say, al- 
though she was never out of my thoughts 
by day or of my dreams at night, at these 
times that regal beauty whom I had seen 
but once stole into the white vapors from 
my bowl, and all through the°night she 
hovered about me with lingering touch 
and smile, too delicate, too fragile to be 
séensual—just. the. most exquisitely. sub- 
lime fragrance of her presence, coming tod 
me like the soft, quick kiss of one dearly 
beloved. Never once in all this: while 
did I catch. a glimpse of the divine real- 
ity of my nightly dreams; and yet & 
seemed to be perfectly happy with her 
vapor-like, visitant presence. 

I think, however, that .during the 
morning hours of this delicious period my 
enjoyment was keenest. Then my appre- 
ciation of the realities about me was most 
perfectly attuned. Then I would wander 
out along the sand, pass up the rocky. in- 
cline where perched the Cliff House, like 
some great white-winged sea bird, to Sutro 
Heights. Along this height, with its 
pleasant parks, laid out in graveled, palm- 
sentineled drives and shady, labyrinthian 
walks, bordered by. beds of flowers and 
studded with milk-white statues—seeming 
to be white bodies of nymphs half hidden 
in the foliage of green—I wandered about. 
Here on the wooded placade, which, like a 
slender hanging basket, clings to the side 
of the cliff, overawed by the frowning muz- 
ales of black-nosed cannon, I loved to seek 
out a sheltered seat and sit and ‘smoke and 
muse upon the tumbling, seething moun- 
tains of foam, far, far beneath me 
breaking in! roaring tongues of white upon 
the ragged needles of the Seal . Rocks: 
Mingled with it, tising high, then sink- 
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ing into its own merciless, thundering un- 
der-murmur, rose the weird roar of the sea 
lions, wild as the wail of some lost soul. 
On the rocks I could plainly see their 
silken-black bodies, drying to golden 
‘brown in the sun. They would wallow 
awkwardly about, crowding each other off 
the slippery, foam-dashed rocks, each huge 
floundering body, as it fell back into the 
sea, sending up above the deafening pound 
of the breakers that strangely weird cry. 

To the left, along a crescent of miles of 
white sand, a rolling lace-work of foam 
broke twenty feet high; and the surf ran 
up along a silver sleeve to the edge of the 
dunes. Hundreds, sometimes thousands, 
of colored specks dotted this strip of sand. 
Here the people of the city sunned them- 
selves and bathed along the surf. 

Oh, the peculiar, half-waking dreams 
which came to me then! With them, ever 
inseparably mingled, was that proud, cop- 
per-gold face and that mass of golden hair. 
The white ships, like butterflies on a blue 
field, floated out and floated in through 
the brazen portals of the Golden Gate. She 
seemed to float out with them, ever smil- 
ing; then to float in again on thé white 
wings of the sea mist. Ah! it was a rap- 
ture of vision-filled peacefulness which, 
had I known it, only presaged the horrors 
of the storm. 

When I had sat long enough here, I 
would take my way to the shore back of 
the Cliff House. Then I would wander 
along the caverns under the rocks, treading 
a carpet of white sand left by the receding 
tide. Here I sought out strange sea fish 
and colored shells to decorate the shelves 
of my cottage. 

I was wandering and clambering along 
dreamily thus one splendid morning in 
April, now more than a year from the time 
I had first taken up my abode in this 
paradise of dreams. It was the spring 
of 1906. The weather was more bracing 
than usual. The ocean was a perfect velvet 
mirror of silver and crystal blue. The sky 
was as clear and as soft as the sea. Had 
I known it, it was.that period of strange 
calm which directly preceded the terrible 
earthquake of April 18th. Not a ripple 
was on the water, not a breath of air was 
stirring. The temperature was that deli- 


cious, mild balminess, always lasting in 
this country from season’s end to season’s 
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end, making grateful the direct rays of 
the sun. 

I looked at my watch. It was nearly 
time for me to return. The tide at this 
place rose very high against the perpen- 
dicular cliffs, and too great a delay meant 
certain death to the unwatchful wanderer. 
There was just one more deep-mouthed 
cavern, scooped out of the face of, the 
cliff by the waves and carpeted by the sea 
with silver sand, which I wished to explore 
before I returned. 

Usually I stretched out there on the soft 
dry sand to rest ; but to-day I would scarce 
have time. Already the ocean was. com- 
mencing to send up warning white 
tongues of salt and surf as if jealously 
eager to lick me in. I scrambled over the 
intervening projecting ledge of rock, then 
almost fell into the sucking, swirling sea 
beneath, as, to my breathless amazement, 
I saw sitting quietly, mournfully in the 
center of the sparkling crescent of sand, 
on a broken spar from some dismantled 
craft, the tall, proud form, the golden 
hair glistening dully in the sunshine, the 
pale olive pink and copper-gold features, 
the soft, brown eyes of the beautiful lady 
of my dreams gazing sadly out to sea. 

For a few seconds I stood paralyzed, 
pale and trembling. Could this be a more 
vivid creation of my opium-crazed brain, 
the phantoms of which had begun of late 
to assume most startlingly distinct shapes? 
No, it could not be so; for I distinctly 
heard a deep and heart-breaking sigh. As 
yet, the imagery of my drugged slumbers 
and be-hazed day dreams had neither 
sighed nor spoken. 

Now a tongue of surf licked the sand 
almost at my lady’s feet. It brought me 
to my senses. In a few moments more, 
retreat might be cut off. Hastily, I sprang 
down upon the sand and stood at her side. 

‘Pardon me,” I said, scarcely able to 
speak with the excited tremor in my voice, 
“but the tide is flowing in.” 

The lady started. She glanced up 
quickly; then seeing, perhaps, Do menace 
in my face, which, under the influence of 
this balmy clime had lost much of its hag- 
gard, haunted cast, she let her soft, neither 
large nor small, soulful eyes look up into 
mine, and said with a quiet smile: “I had 
not noticed it. Amyway, it does not much 
matter.” Then, very slowly, she got up, 
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and with a movement of gentle fatigue, 
took her way towards the rocks I had 
just crossed. I helped her to mount them, 
and we walked along together, neither 
speaking, from strip of sand to broken 
rocky ledge, until we ascended in safety to 
the —— surface of the cliffs. 

“T thank you greatly,” she then said, 
turning to me once more with that quiet 
smile; then she prepared to take her de- 
parture. 

“Pardon me once more,” I cried, speak- 
ing desperately, yet sympathetically, 
catching up with her again as she moved 
away, “but you seem to be in deep distress. 
Can I—is there any way in which I may 
be of service to you. Forgive me if I am 
indiscreet, but you do not seem quite a 
stranger. I have seen you before.” 

“Yes, many people recognize me,” she 
replied, without offense, perhaps because of 
the depth of tremulous emotion which 
must have lain in the undertone of my 
voice. “My misfortunes have made me a 
figure of public curiosity. But, thank 
heaven, they are ended to-day, and I may 
escape from them—from the eyes of the 
curious,” she added, a look of pain com- 
ing into her beautiful eyes. 

“Believe me,” I cried earnestly, “my 


glimpse of you was purely accidental. It . 


came from no impulse of idle curiosity. I 
did not even know who you were then. I 
had not been an hour in San Francisco. 
It was at the Palace—while I lunched. 
You were there, seated in a seclusion of 
palms. I gazed at you, then asked your 
name of a waiter, who offered more than 
I had asked. I was made curious by your 
great beauty, the’ fairest type I have ever 
seen; and I have known the world well in 
my youth,” I cried in a breath. 

Something in the earnestness of my 
compliment, or perhaps the reference to 
my youth as something so long departed 
for I was yet a young man, as she could 
doubtless see, though made old in my feel- 
ings by the terrible conflict not much more 
than a year past—made her blush and her 
sad eyes light up with a smile of pleasure. 

“Beauty counts for little,” she remarked 
simply, “as compared with the happiness 
we might have.” 

“You loved him deeply, then?” I ven- 
tured to ask, her tone seeming to invite 
the confidence of a friendly ear. 
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“Yes, with all the depths of my girlish 
heart,” she replied in a low, musical voice, 
sounding somewhat stagey and far away. 
“Of course,” she added more pleasantly, 
turning on me a second time that bewitch- 
ing smile, after a moment’s silence, 
“that was long ago, in the first year, before 
my disillusioning. After that, it was the 
burning pain of living under a knowledge 
of the truth. My love was then long dead.” 

“But you are free now?” I cried, with 
an eagerness from which I recoiled the 
moment the words were out of my mouth. 
What could explain to her the inexcusable 
emotion in my voice? How could she know 
that her face had never been absent from 
my mind, waking or sleeping, for more 
than a year? I trembled lest she grow 
proudly cold. . 

But apparently she did not notice it. 


She replied quite simply: “Yes, my de-- 


cree was made absolute to-day. When you 
first saw me, I was no doubt in the midst 
of the deadness of mind which followed 
the trial. It seems yet almost like a dream. 
I can scarcely realize it.” 

“But why did he contest your right to 
freedom? Does your husband still love 
you? Forgive me if I seem rudely in- 
quisitive,” I exclaimed jealously. 

Her beautiful lips curled scornfully. 
“No,” she cried. “He knew then that he 


‘would lose the power of tormenting me 


with his neglect; that the knowledge of 
—his wrongs would have then no more 
possibility of perp. | me. That was the 
reason, that and perhaps the fear that I 
might marry — and be happy,” she 
added, with a bl 

tears leaped to her eyes. 

I could have clasped her to my arms 
then and begged kez to let me make her 
happy, for I loved her with all the passion 
of my pent-up nature—loved the realiza- 
tion now, the flesh and blood, as I had 
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ush of humiliation, the 


vaguely worshiped the phantom. I trem- ~ 


bled like a leaf. Then my lips curled, too, 
as for the first time in this year of dream 
indifference I realized the state to whi 

I had fallen, the barrier that accursed 
black thing had built up between us. 

She smiled again, and we parted here, 
neither speaking. She turned away with a 
sad light in her eyes which I still see now 
as I lie here convalescent, her sweetly 
smiling face bending—but I am getting 
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tage, after a haunted day among the 
rocks, maddened by the broken sobbing of 
the ocean, and I went wild-eyed to my 
cabinet of medicines and drank ounce af- 
ter ounce of the wine of opium. I wanted 
it to kill, but it did not kill. Instead, as 
if held in the devil’s clutches of a demon, 
the love of that blackish liquid swept into 
my being, submerging my soul, drowning 
my will, and for two weeks I lay drunk 
with the delirium of laudanum. 
_. My God! the torture I endured. Those 
same scenes I had so loved and delighted 
in became the lurking haunts of demons. 
Strange and hideous faces leered at me out 
of the night. I dreaded the sight of day: 
and when I went out on the rocks the wild, 
weird cry of the seals rose to my ears with 
the terrorized shriek of the damned. Dur- 
ing this period, a sudden heavy storm 
swept the coast. I seemed to delight in it. 
It was something more awful than the 
tempest in my brain. I ran about upon the 
beach in the phosphorescent darkness. 
The sharp blown particles of sand cut my 
face with the keenness of a razor edge. I 
laughed and shrieked with the howl and 
‘roar of the wind and surf; and I chased 
with mad glee the swiftly skimming ghosts 
of foam that scurried up the slant of soapy 
‘sand to burst in a thousand pieces. against 
the-tufts of wildly .wringing sea-grass. 
Then the. liurricane ‘subsided: into that 
strange, almost breathless calm which: pre- 
eéded the: tremulous shudder of the 18th. 
During this time I lay raving or lifeless 
upon,my cot, attended only by my faith- 
ful Jap servant; seeming to see my beauti- 
fu! beloved writhing in agonies in a tongue 
of liquid fire, and I unable to suecor her. 
Then, on that awful morning at dawn, 
came the frightful throe of nature; and 


with the terriblé horror of its fear upon - 


mé, I woke from my delirium to realize 
-what had taken place. 

My first thought was of the danger to 
my beloved ; and ‘weak as I was, I sprang 
to my feet, drew on my clothes, drank-a 
glass of whisky to strengthen my legs, and 
ran—ran like a terrified dog, with panting 
chest and lolling tongue to the city. 

Emerging from behind the sand hills 
and coming within sight of the dreadful 
devastation, already I discerned great 
volumes of smoke belching up in three 
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ahead. I returned that night to my cot-- 
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quarters, one of which, great God! ap- 
peared to be about in the position of the 
Palace. At sight of it I fell on my face 
and bit the dust with my teeth. I cried 
out to God to give me strength to continue. 
I arose upon my elbows, “then upon my 
knees, then staggered blindly to my feet 
and rushed on. 

Already the refugees from the stricken 
city began to pass me in twos and threes, 
then in ever-increasing numbers, until 
they were like swarms of ants hurrying up 
the side of a hill. They were burdened 
with every conceivable kind of property, 
some pulling trunks, others pushing 
couches loaded with bags and boxes of 
their most valuable effects; some had 
nothing but themselves; while many a 
poor, hag gard woman pushed and tugged 
at a sewing machine, the precious source 
of her daily bread. Some there were wild- 
eyed and frantic, clinging with insane des- 
peration to the most useless of things. One 
woman—I grinned with hideous laughter 
at the sight, it was such a gruesome con- 
trast with the thing I went to save—car- 
ried a bird-cage containing four blind kit- 
tens. Another rushed frantically hither 
and thither, searching the faces of every 
flying person she passed, a great armful of 
calla lilies clasped to her breast. No one 
paid any heed to me as I plunged and 
staggered on, wedging and fighting my 
way through the now densely packed, tur- 
bid stream. Each was imbued with the 
supreme thought of self. 

At last I came to Market street at the 
intersection of McAllister. From here I 
could see over the heads of ‘the moving 
masses the facaded front of the Palace, 
with the flames licking their: dull, lurid 
tongues rapidly towards it. They could 
be scarce a block away. My strength re- 
newed by a superhuman effort, I again 
dashed on. 

' Fighting, struggling, falling, kicked 
and cursed at by the mob, I made my way 
block by block. The heat was already in- 
sufferable, so that I was compelled to cover 
mv face with my sleeve.- Still I rushed on. 
No longer had I any hope of saving my 
beloved ; it was merely the thought of dy- 
ing with her. 

Suddenly the horrible fear seized me 
that T might pass her as I fled on. So, 
despite the heat, my aching eyeballs 
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searched the features of every horror- 
stricken face which passed me. ‘There 
were only the stragglers now, followed by 
a compact body of the crazed and weak, 
pushed on before the bayonets of the sol- 
diers who had just swept down from the 
Presidio to take martial charge of the city. 
Lunged at and struck by a burly soldier, 
I madly shouted something in his face and 
rushed on, tearing my way into the 
jammed pack just - now passing the doors 
of the Palace. With a wild leap I dived 
under the stroke of a policeman’s club, and 
disappeared into the darkened, debris-lit- 
tered interior of the hotel. 

Splinters from.the massive marble pil- 
lars tripped me as I ran on through the 
dim hallway leading eastward into the 
great interior court. I uttered a shriek of 
despair when I saw that the place was de- 
serted. The guests had flown. Yet, some- 
thing seemed to tell me I should ‘find her 
here—a mad confidence seemed to lure me 
on. 

Crazed with grief, I cried her name, 
gazing insanely at the cold, shattered tiers 
of balconies, one above another, looking 
down on the four sides of the immense 
center court. Only their empty echoes 
ridiculed me and froze my heart. As.I 
paused to ery out again in terrible despair, 
then to listem intently for some faint an- 
swer, I heard only the pulsing roar of the 
fire like the beat of great hammer strokes. 
The empty Palace echoed with the press- 
ing roar like the interior of a drum. I 
listened again; but all was silence. Still 
I knew—I felt that she was there; and I 
dashed madly up the broad stairs and ran 
from door to door, each of which was de- 
serted, the contents of the room scattered 
about the floor. Costly jewels gleamed ini 
evil, discarded luster at me through the 
dim light, on dressers and on the floor. 
Again 1 shrieked her name, mounting 
flight after flight, racing up and down 
the corridors, still madly calling her by 
name, only to be mocked at by the echoes 
flung back from the rows and rows of 
empty chambers, or to have my voice lost 
in the sullen roar of the conflagration, 
growing louder and louder, and the sultry 
heat becoming more intense at every min- 
ute. 

At last I reached the uppermost landing 
only to fall on my face upon the upper 


step, aad to beat my forehead against the 
hard wood in hopeless agony. 'Then—sud- 
denly I listened, every nerve straining to 
breaking. I could hear distinctly in the 
ominous bellows of the beating flames a 
faint moan. 

I stared about me. Yes, there at the 
farthest extremity of the long hall a door 
was closed. I sprang to my feet and 
rushed to it. I seized the knob. It. re- 
sisted my utmost efforts. Yet behind those 
heavy panels I could hear a faint moan 
comirg at intervals as of one in great fear 
or pain. Springing back a few steps, I 
came again and again with the force of a 
madman against the door. I dashed my- 
self at it heedless of torn hands and 
bruised body. At last it shook a little, 
then yielded. I was flung face forward 
into the chamber; and there—just God! 
was my beloved, lying pale and moaning 
on her bed, dressed, but without the 
strength to fly. 

Whether she knew me or not at the time 
I cannot tell. But, as the great plate win- 
dows at the north and east began to break 
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and fall in with a crash, sucking volumes - 


of black smoke and heat, which coiled 
about the marble pillars,-and which ran 
like bluish devils along the deserted cor- 
ridors, I seized my beloved mm my arms, 
and staggering under her weight, which to 
a strong man would not have been great, 
I bore her tenderly, flight after flight, 
down the great staircase to the street. 
“God of Mercy!” I cried, “give me the 
~. to bring her away in safety.” .. 
I picked her up, and running 
with” er a few steps, then falling, lying 
panting and weeping aeross her lifeless 
body for a second, then struggling with 
her to my feet, pressing her face against 
my breast to shield her from the breath of 
the flames, again’ I staggered on. 
Seemingly hour after hour I eontinued 
thus, yet gradually winning on the fire, 
which, to my maddened brain, seemed to 
be composed of individual demons of red 
hell, leaping at me, bellying towards me 
to leap a hundred feet in air. Hot einders 
were flung against my neck and burned 
my hands until the flesh smoked. Yet I 
never gave up. Once a huge wall erushed 
into the street in front of me, and I must 
go round. Had God himself deserted me! 


No, for after what seemed ani eternity of © ~ 
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fleeing from the fires of hell, I feil upon 


" _ my kmees in the sands at the foot of Twin 


Peaks, my face buried in the unconscious 
breast of my beloved. There I sobbed like 
a child, and shrieked my thanks to God. 

I mocked and made insane faces at the 
fire, which raged im baffled tongues behind 
me. A semi-darkness had settled over the 
city, although it was now but high noon; 
and the sun shone like a huge drop of blood 
through the yellow clouds of smoke. But 
here I was ‘refreshed by the breezes from 
the kind sea; and after I had lain motion- 
less for perhaps an hour, I took up my 
beloved, who was still unconscious, and 
sta gered on. 

, on, on, forever to a thousand eter- 
nities, on, on, on! Up through the tan- 
gled forest 1 struggled, shielding the face 
of my charge from the jealous, switching 
branches. Toiling, climbing, sweating, to 
an eternity, a thousand eternities, upward, 
ever upward. Then at last I saw the sea 
and the sand like a great sheet of crystal 
peace. Blue and placid, it beckoned me on 
to a ong speck at its foot. Then I be- 
ig Soma wreng sinking to my knees at 

into the shifting sand. 

I rT ald now see the tiny bungalow be- 
low me like a yellow spot on a less yellow 
sea. It seemed years and years away; yet 
I struggled, staggered, sank to my waist 
in the yielding sand ; struggled out to sink 
again; yet, inch by inch, gaining, ever 
gaining on that yellow dot which now 
seemed to fly from me and to dance before 
my eyes. 

Then I remember seeing a smaller black 
speck appear on the little porch at the rear. 
The speck was gazing at me through some- 
thing raised to its eyes. Then I saw it 
fling that something down and leap to- 
wards me up the slope of the hills. 

Between us I remember that we carried 
her in and laid her softly down upon the 
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couch of skins. Then in my brain the 
whole universe split asunder. A great 
pain shot through my temples, the floor 
rushed up, and blackness engulfed .me. 
From that day I knew no more until I 
awaked a few weeks ago to find that vision 
of my opium dreams tenderly bending over 
me. 

Almost a year has passed, she tells me, 
since that terrible day; yet it seems but 
yesterday. This morning, for the first 
time, I sat up, and I asked for food. She 
has promised that if I will be able to walk 
with her upon the shore, by the day—the 
anniversary of that dreadful eighteenth 
of April—just one year, we shall be mar- 
ried in a little church saved among the 
ruins of old San Francisco. 

I scoff at the “if,” for I know that He 
who gave me the strength to save her from 
the fangs of death will have made me a 
well man almost by then. 

Yet, sometimes, as I lie back among the 
pillows, gazing out upon the placid sea, 
listening to the sweet melody of her song 
while she prepares me some healing 
draught, or some strengthening potion in 
the little kitchen off the bungalow, I close 
my eyes and wonder if it is not all a dread- 
ful dream, followed by the soothing fancies 
of opium—the very thought of which 
makes me shudder and for which I have 
now nothing but the greatest loathing, no 
craving in the least. 

Can it be that I am but a poor, crazed 
thing, a victim of the demon drug? The 
thought frightens me. I open my eyes 
wildly and call to her. Yes, she comes, 
and places her tender arms about my neck. 
Then, be it fancy, or be it real, I pray God 
I may never wake. I.am satisfied to live 
and die with this dream at my lips; be it 
but the cheated fancy, the lucid vision, the 
idle dream of a laudanum drinker. Ah! 
but my God has been good. 















PLAYING THE GAME 


BY AMOS GEORGE 


T WAS SUNSET on the Luneta, and 
when the Constabulary Band let up 
on the Star Spangled Banner, I re- 

' sumed my natural expression and 

took the Bagumbayan car for Santa Mesa, 
intending to go out to the mess, but on 
the Escolta I looked up and saw Jack’s 
feet out the Ventana, and I got off and 
went up. Andy and Jim were there dis- 
cussing the new race track law. 

“What’s all this fuss and Moral Pro- 
gress League about anyway?” snarled 
Andy. “Things is a-goin’ all right im 
Manila.” 

Just then Baldy Hefton came in and 
wanted to know what was before the 
house. “Fool reformers and things,” I 
told him. 

“Not changing the subject,” says he, 
“does anybody know what has become of 
Hefty Rogers?” Nobody said anything, 
and Baldy went on: 

“There was a fellow that needed some- 
body to love him, and hy George, he’d a 
been some good if he had got started right. 
Gee, but his trail would have made a reg- 
ular Borealis back home. Fine, spectacu- 
lar setting and all that. Ever hear about 
his big scoop ?” 

We all chuckled. Hefty’s record was 
yellow enough without moral attachments. 

‘Don’t believe it,” yawned Andy. “TI 
came out with him, and they put his two 
hundred and fifty pounds down by a type- 
writer im the Audientia at $1200 per an- 
num. He looked good enough to roast. 
Whatever started him off?” 

“Hanged if I know,” said Baldy. “The 
first Sunday he went to church, and there 
was a regular Amen Chorus next morning, 
and that night the chief clerk put him 
next that church didn’t go, and that he’d 
stand better if ke didn’t go either. 

Hefty looked queer and said nothing. 
Next Saturday we ran him in to go to 
Coloocan to see a chicken fight, “just for 


the experience,” you know. He hung 
back, but “Mc.” said: “Oh, shucks, this 
ain’t mo home-sweet-home; it’s east of 
Suez—do as the Romans do.” Well the 
game wasn’t so slow, and it was plain that 
Hefty got excited, and he sat on the edge 
of his bench and went home like a fellow 
ina dream. And that was the beginning.” 

“Well,” said Andy, “old Hefty was the 
real thing in sports when he got going. 
You couldn’t see him for the dust. Out 
at Pasay one day I saw him down in the 
pit. You’d have thought from his portly 
appearance he owned the - whole track. 
Coming out, I met him getting into his 
Calesa, and he beamed on me like the 
rising sun. I rode back with him, and 
he got confidential and said he had 
cleaned up a hundred and sixty-five that 
day. “Now, Andy, old man,” and he said 
it just as loving as if I’d been his sweet- 
heart, “I’m in a position to do you a turn 
I have the inside track, and I am ready to 
throw the switch for you. Next Sunda 
there’s a deal that has thousands in it. Ol 
Roderiquez has a scrub-looking pony he’s 
been training. on the side; looks like the 
dickens, but wait till you see him go! It’ll 
be five to one, and there’s your chance.” 

T didn’t enthuse much, but I put up ten 
pesos and lost it, and you ought to have 
seen Hefty! He looked like Taft’s ghost! 
He had put up his last peseta, and came 
out six hundred pesos in the hole. It was 
ghastly! I felt so sorry for him that I 
got the boys together and we made up a 
loan fund and they made me treasurer, 
and Hefty promised to be good and pay 
up regularly. 

Next Friday was pay-day, and on Mon- 
day Hefty came in with the old prosperity 
smile on him and handed me fotr hundred 
and twenty pesos. “Just a trifle on ac- 
count,” he said. 

I looked hard at him, but he knew he 
had the right combination now, and by 
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next week he would pay the balance. 

I knew he’d get caught, but what could 
Ido? He had the bull by the horns and 
tail too. Next Saturday I went along to 
try to keep him out of the ditch, but what 
was the use. The minute he got down by 
the track he tasted blood, and he didn’t 
know anything else ‘while it lasted. Well, 
it lasted quick, and he landed two hun- 
dred in the hole. Then I went after him 
straight, and he took it like Moses. He 
drew a chit on next month’s pay, and we 
saw him through again on his promise to 
quit. But what’s the use? Next time the 
chief got onto it and fired him, and we 
¢harged our loan fund up to profit and 
loss: That was the last I ever saw of 
him.” : 

“Well, ‘there’s a lot you don’t know, 
then,” remarked Jim. “I haven’t been 
spicing up stale facts these years for noth- 
ing. Hefty came dround and got a job on 
the paper reporting the water-front. He 
held pretty level, till he persuaded the 
boys that he was no end of a sporting ex- 
pert. He took us all into the secret and 
gn up a pool of two hundred for the next 

aturday, and it went a-glimmering. The 
next week he borrowed all he could get, 
which was about twenty pesos, and that 
tobogganed him ‘ut of the office. The 
week after, I saw him out with the paper 
boys getting up‘a‘ten cent pool, and I got 
mad. He left before I finished. my re- 
marks,” ° 

“That’s who he was,” I broke in. “I 
never knew’ where he came from, but he 
was a gem perfecto of his class. Why, that 
fellow werit‘to Coloocan and organized 
pools with the Gugus for the gallera, and 
lived with the natives on rice and fish. He 
got thin and was about the bummest-look- 
ing specimen I ever saw. 


“One day on Calle Rosario, he ran up. 


against Sam Belton from his home town, 
just off the transport. Sam didn’t iden- 
tify the wreck instantly, but Hefty spotted 
' Sam, and didn’t know whether to run or 
strike him for a lift. So he told him he’d 
been sick and out of luck, and was in need 
of a few dollars, and of course he got it, 
but Sam got a line on him, and went up 
to the Y. M. C. A.; and told them that 
there was a good fellow just dying for a 
little bit of love, and ‘all that, and one of 
the fellows hunted Hefty up and invited 
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him up to the rooms in the Walled City. 
Hefty got his last white suit ironed, and 
went up, thinking to make a loan off some- 
body on a hard luck story. 

“And by George, do you know that when 
he got there, it was some sort of special 
social doings, and there were half a dozen 
women trying to be sisters to all the boys, 
and Hefty stood at the top of the stairs 
about a minute, and then he got out of 
there like the Devil was after him, which 
was the fact, I guess. You see, he hadn’t 
seen a good woman for three years, and it 
was too much for his constitution. And 
do you know that shook him up more than 
all the cussin’ and bad luck and good ad- 
vice combined. He left the natives and 
went to the Sailors’ Home down in San 
Nicolas, and worked the Superintendent 
to think that he was a special case, but it 
didn’t last long. One-night he met me 
out on the Malecon drive and struck me 
for two pesos, and I never saw him again.” 

‘Well, I wish I’d never seen him again,” 
said Jim. “About the time he got through 
with you he came over and filled me up 
with a story about the inside track-on a 
big story in Chinatown, if I’d give him 
ten pesos. There was crooked work going 
on among the dope Chinos down on Calle 
Baranguay, and we thought that either the 
police knew, or they didn’t know all about 
it. Hefty offered a regular special extra 
stunner, and all for ten pesos. 

- “He seemed so dead sure of it ‘that I 
promised the ten if he could deliver the 
goods. So the next night about eleven 
we went down Calle Ozaro and turned in- 
to a crooked little alley about four feet 
wide. The other side of a dirty entresuelo 
we came to a door that was locked. ' Hefty 
had the combine, and when he knocked 
two and three and one, the door opened, 
and a skinny Chino grunted, ‘Wha foh 
have got? ‘Dos Amigos,’ said Hefty, and 
then some more that I didn’t get. They 
argued about me, and I waited, till there 
was a funny whistle, and that Chino jerked 
us, in and shut the door behind us and 
locked it. 

“Street alarm,’ said Hefty, ‘but we’re 
in, anyway.’ The Chino seemed convinced 
and took us through the old hole past two 
of about the worst-looking door-keepers I 
ever saw. In the regular dope room were 
a dozen Chinos and five or six white bums 
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down on the mats cooking pills and pulling 
at their pipes. I reminded Hefty that 
there wasn’t any story here, but he said 
to wait a little and do what he said. Then 
he sat down and mixed a couple. of pills 
and handed me one. ‘Not on your life,’ 
I said, but he said there was nothing in 
it, so 1 smoked it, and after that nobody 
paid any attention to us. The air in there 
was hot as Hades, and thick enough to 
cut. I was about all in when Hefty whis- 
pered, ‘Now get ready.’ It was after mid- 
night, and a Chink came out from the back 
room in a fancy dress and hablad some- 
thing with the man at the door, and when 
he went back, Hefty whispered, ‘Keep your 
eyes open now.’ 

“Well, I did, and I saw enough for a 
story all right. Out came five Americans, 
a high-up_ official, a policeman, two cus- 
toms house clerks, and an officer, and I 
knew every one‘of them. J knew now why 
the police couldn’t locate that joint, and 
I knew some other things, too. 

“When they had gone, Hefty and I 
crawled over to the door and inspected the 
back room. It was rigged up in most elab- 
orate style, and the fancy pill rollers were 
closing up for the night. Hefty leaned 
over me to look into the corner, and 
stepped on ‘a board that creaked, and there 
was a commotion behind us. Hefty was 
jerked inside, and I was tumbled onto the 
floor. The ‘door shut without a sound, and 
I lay low. After a while some of the bums 
began to stagger out, and I staggered out, 
too. When I got:some fresh air I began 
to feel better, and I figured it was no use 
going back after Hefty. He didn’t need 
me in that joint. 

“If they muffed him, I couldn’t reach 
him, and if they let him go, he’d be around 
in the morning for his ten. But do you 
know that’ was two years ago, and I never 
saw him again. I have wondered a lot 
what really happened.” 

“T don’t remember seeing that story in 
the paper,” remarked Andy. 

“That story in the paper! Well, I guess 
not!” said Jim. “That story was too good 
to print. The names of those Americanos 
would have sent an earthquake clear to 
Washington. Besides, those Chinos would 
just as soon squash a fellow as not, and 
Hefty didn’t have much to lose. I did. 
But I’d like to know what happened, and 
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what do you suppose is the matter with a 
fellow like that, attyway ?” 
“No backbone, just cartilage and 
string,” grunted Baldy. “Why, he’d fall 
down if the pressure of the atmosphere let * 
up & minute.” 
“You're all off,” I put in, by way of 
straightening the thing out. “That fellow 
was too far from home. Nobody knew 
and nobody cared, and that’s east of Suez 
all right. But Ta like to know, myself, 
what happened.” 
At this stage of the pow-wow, Jack © 
pulled in his feet, sat up and opened his 
mouth for the first time that night. “You 
fellows know a lot, don’t you? However 
did the secret service crawl along without 
you? What you don’t know about Hefty 
would make a biographical dictionary. 

“Now, I’m -no preacher, but there 
wasn’t a fellow did a mortal thing 
to head that fellow off. When he lit out, 
everybody sang out, ‘Come on,’ and when 
he ran away from the crowd, you waved 
your hats and said, ‘See him go!’ and 
you didn’t wait, to see where he lit either. 

“And he went, all right. . When his din- 
ero was gone, he sent home to his. old; 
mother for money, ‘chance to invest,’ you 
know, ‘and she drew the last nickel out of 
the hank, and the tail went with the hide. 
Then he got down to pitching clackers with 
the brown kids, and betting on spider 
sticks. One day I met him out in Santa 
Mesa—hadn’t seen him for months. He 
struck me fora loan, needed just one peso 
to. set him up in business. Jove, but it was 
ghastly. Took my appetite for the rest 
of the day.” 

That fired us up, for it was plain that 
Jack knew what had become of Hefty, but 
as it stood, nobody wanted to. pull the 
thing down on his head by asking. At 
last Andy asked, careless like, “Well, I 
suppose you administered on the estate?” 

“Estate, is it?” snorted Jack. “Estate !” 
Then he cooled down and went on. “That 
is about it, I guess. Estate bequeathed by 
a kind and paternal Government that sends: 
high officials over here to set a high roller 
pace to break any clerk that tried to keep 
it up. Estate of general hilarity for the 
whole Devil-take-the-hindmost lot of you.” 

It was straight right enough, but we 
didn’t like it. Jack was no saint himself, 
and Andy spunked up and forgot to draw. 
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“Well,” he said, “I suppose you warned 
him, and then went up to the Commission 
and asked that he be looked after.” 

Andy had him there, but we wanted the 
“rest of it, so we lay low and pretty soon 
Jack went on. 

“One day Hefty came in here as seedy 
as the dickens and gave me a letter to 
read. It was from the girl at home, and 
it was a daisy all right. She gave him 
a lot of taffy, and said she hadn’t heard 
from him for months, and what could the 
matter be? She had too much faith in 
him to think that he had neglected her, 
and she was ready now to come over and 
tie up if he said the word. 

“Well, I read it through, ‘yours for- 
ever,’ and all, and then I looked at Hefty. 
He didn’t show any sign of moral intelli- 
gence, so I got up and locked the door, 
and told him some things for the good of 
his soul. He listened all through, critical 
like, and then he said: ‘Well done, nice 
description and accurate, but what’s a fel- 
low to do? That girl’s too good for an an- 
gel. She’s a Sunday-school teacher, and 
goodness knows what, and how’ll I head 
her off ?” 

“Well, I considered, and then I said, 
‘If I were you, I’d subscribe for the Times 
in her name, and then I’d go down after 
dark and tie a stone around my neck and 
jump off the Bridge of Spain. That head 
of yours wouldn’t stay down without the 
stone.’ 

“Then he got mad, and I began to have 
a little hope. I went on and rubbed it in 
till he had a regular brain sweat, and af- 
ter a while he tumbled into a chair, limp 
as a rag, and I gave him some dope and 
good advice. ‘The next day he came back 
looking like somebody else. He stood up 
straighter, and he said: ‘Jack, old man, [ 


haven’t slept a wink since I saw you. I 


went along by the Puerta del Sol last night 
and you know that big mirror in the win- 
dow? Well, I ran up against that without 
noticing, and when I figured out that the 
bum there was me, I got the shock of my 
life. I never knew -it was so bad as that. 
All night long I saw the face of that girl, 
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and I saw what a fool mess I have made 
of it. Ive been in Hell and I’ve got 
enough of it, and I’m going the other way 
a while.’ 

“T hardly knew what to say, he talked 
so different, but I told him to go in and 
win. He said it would take more than 
that, but he didn’t strike me for a loan, 
so I was hopeful. Off he went, and I for- 
got to ask him what he was going to do 
about the letter. ; 

“Three days after, I got a note saying 
he had written the girl that some unfortu- 
nate investments for which no one but 
himself was to blame, had landed him 
high and dry on the rocks, and that he was 
going down into Mindanao to go into the 
hemp business. And he went down there 
back of Davao and went to work for a fel- 
low with a plantation, and he has been 
digging in like a Turk ever since, and 
now he has a half-interest*in a hacienda 
that bears next year. Here’s a letter that 
came last week.” 

He pulied an envelope out of a pigeon- 
hole, and read: 


“Dear Jack: Work down here has been 
rushing for three months. The new strip- 
per didn’t work very well, but I’ll make it 
go yet. As soon as the new Government 
road is finished, we will be in clover here. 

“You may be interested to know that 
Miss Ethel is to sail im about thirty days 
for Manila. She comes on the Formosa, 
and we will go out to the parsonage in 
Ermita, and I want you for a witness to 
the contract. The parson’s wife will do 
for the other. You can understand that 
I don’t care about having the boys pres- 
ent. I suppose they never found out what 
became of me, did they? Well, I don’t 
care now whether they ever do or not, but 
it’s none of their business. They never 
did anything to boost me uphill, though I 
don’t blame them for what I did myself. 
So long, till the Formosa arrives. 

‘*Ever yours, 
“HEFTY.” 


“Gosh-be-darned,” drawled Andy. 
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FOUGHT IN THE FOREST 


BY CARROLL WRIGHT 


HERE WAS a smell of spring on 
the air. There’was a freshness 
and moistness, a caressing soft- 
ness in it that was quite en- 

trancing for the Wood Folk. The thin lit- 
tle quails, puffing and pruning up their 
feathers, basked in the sunlight and 
warmth on the southern slopes of little 
hills that surround the town of Pincon- 
ning; and the little pine birds chirped 
cheerfully on their perches in the trees, 
while the woodpeckers filled their lean 
stomachs with sap. 

Other life than theirs was not wanting; 
the fox, the rabbit, the woodchuck and the 
deer were alive to this fine day. Only old 
Bruin, in his retreat under the roots of 
an ancient pine, did not yet smell it and 
feel it; but then, as yet, he was too dense 
and lazy in sleep to smell or feel anything. 

Strange tricklings and snappings, little 


gurglings and mutterings of the roots and 


earth as they began to come to life, were 
pulsating like life-blood all around him, 
in his dreams ; but he paid no attention to 
them. Outside, the sun shone brightly, 
and there was warmth and movement; in- 
side all was blackness and confinement, 
but there was warmth also; too much of it 
for Bruin. However, he would, perhaps, 
have remained insensible to all this had 
not the little purrings and purlings of 
trickling water forced their attentions up- 
on him in a sudden, irresistible manner ; 
drops began to filter through the roof of 
his cave into his ear; and quite a small 
stream formed around his belly, so that he 
finally rolled with a grunt over to the 
other side. But this place was worse than 
the last. A cruelly sharp-pointed root 
struck straight up in the spot that should 
have been most comfortable, and rasped his 
ribs well. As there was no more room for 
movement, he slowly dragged his four 
hundred pounds to the entrance and poked 
his snout through it. The very first 





breath of air he drew in was the most in- 
vigorating stimulant he could have had. 
Deliciously breathing it in, he ambled out, 
rather gaunt and hollow-ribbed, but for all 
that as fine a specimen of a bear as could 
be found in the deep pine woods surround- 
ing. A sense of gnawing in his stomach 
made him hunch along rapidly, and out 
he struck for food. 

Other animals than the bear and his 
kindred wood folk were enjoying this early 
08 day, re Mr. “Zeke” DeGraw, a 
gentleman of the prosperous logging town, 
hed also ‘been inkaltg the-sir ue deep 
gratification. In a ruminating way he 
was 1 dulging in a pleasant conversation 
with several sportsmen friends on the 
hunts, and especially the kills of years 
gone by. 

“T remember, it was just such a day as 
this in the spring of 82 that old ‘Hop’ 


here and me were out; and we got the fin- — 


est bear I ever see. Hip he lost hisearin 
that fight. You’ve seed the hide, ain’t you, 
Joe?—and it wa’n’t no later in the 
than this here day. They'll be bear out 
to-day. What’s the use o’ sticking round 
on a day like this? Get your guns, boys, 
and we'll go up on the north slope where 
I got her, and see if there’s anything stir- 
ring. Hop here’s just dying fur some- 
thing to do.” 

Thus it happened that at just about the 
time Bruin came forth into the light, Mr. 
DeGraw and his friends and faithful one- 
eared Hop, the mongrel, started for the 
very part of the woods toward which he 
was making his way. And it was, there- 
fore, only a matter of time before their 
trails would cross, and the fight for big 
Bruin’s life would begin ; for self-preserva- 
tion on the one side and the exciting pleas- 
ure of “sport” on the other. 


II. 
Bruin was not conscious of anything as 
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he crossed over the hill on his way east, 
except an exceedingly pinched feeling 
from the ends of his jaws to the tips of his 
toes. Here and there he dug up a succu- 
lent root where the earth smelt good to 
him, and once when at a certain tree he 
growled, and getting. on his hind legs, 
scratched and clawed at it as far up the 
trunk as possible. But these interrup- 
tions were of short duration only, for 
pressing hunger was plastering to his back- 
bone what Mr. DeGraw was pleased to 
call his “guzzle,” and something was 
needed to detach it at once. Suddenly, as 
he neared the crest of the last hill between 
him and the lake, the breeze carried up to 
him the unmistakably fresh scent of dog, 
and what he greatly feared more, although 
he knew not the reason, of Man. He stood 
there hesitatingly on the summit, lifted 
his muzzle high in the air and sniffed un- 
easily. A faint recollection of dog and 
man still remained in his heavy brain 
from the far-seeming days of his “cub- 
hood ;” when his mother had not come 
home and he had followed her trail the 
day afterwards, to find only a carcass 
which .sickened and horrified him, and a 
queer smell, such as now filled his nostrils 
and poliuted the air all around. From 
‘that far-away time he had fled at the odor 
of man or dog without ever having seen 
either, excepting once; when, pursued by 
@ great, shaggy beast, a Mam had been 
struck down by a flying blow, and left on 
the gray earth for dead. Never since then 
had he seen them, and never had he been 
seen. But now, it was too late; he made 
out figures below just as they cleared a 
swamp brush, and looked up to him, and 
a simultaneous cry arose from both man 
and dog, and came faintly to his ears. 

Though the slaver drained from his 
jaws with hunger, and his bones ached 
with it, and though anger burned deep in 
his breast, his instinctive fear could not 
be overcome, and he turned to flee. 

He turned to flee, but not for his den. 
No, indeed; he was too wise and far too 
old and wary a beast for that. He started 
on a northwesterly line straight for a 
dense tamarack swamp. He could even 
now hear the frenzied baying of. old Hop 
gradually getting louder and louder. Hop 
had been sired by a full-blooded blood- 
hound, and had a mother with more bull- 
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dog strain in her than anything else, and 
he had that sticking quality that never 
gives up. He was a thorough fighting dog 
but one with sagacity, and well he knew 
how to worry a bear into a cave or tree, 
or how to nip his flanks or stub tail and 
delay him until his master could come up 
and end the struggle, if he had to stick 
fated Bruin now. All his eager blood 
was chasing itself in wild, tingling surges 
through his quivering, shooting body, 
while his deep, full-toned baying boomed 
forth like a minster bell.- It came pealing 
over the hill Bruin had but just left, as 
Bruin gained the swamp. It reverberated 
through the tall, heaven-reaching hemlocks 
and branch-kissed pines, and it was echoed 
by every leaf of the space-filling maples 
and birches. It filled all the woods and 
it filled Bruin’s ears, and it set his heart 
beating the faster with fear, and set his 
lean jaws frothing. It was no amble now 
that he made; it was a straight-away beat 
through the toughest, most impenetrable 
thickets to the lone spot where he had 
awakened to life, in the very heart of the 
swamp. Here he would have a rock to 
back him and a fighting chance, and that 
was all that he craved, for Bruin was no 
coward. 

But the lighter weight of the hound and 
the ease with which he followed in the way 
that Bruin had to tear out, was fast tell- 
ing. The poor animal first slowed down 
to a trot and then to a walk. By this time 
Hop was nearly in on the scene. When he 
arrived, he did not wait for Bruin to turn 
and begin hostilities; his gleaming teeth 
sank their long depth viciously into the 
unprotected flank and tore back, then he 
jumped aside to avoid the powerful swing 
that just slipped his remaining ear. But 
he had tasted deep of the blood, and the 
murder lust was on him. 


Il. 


As the thicket became denser, the fight 
waxed hotter and faster. At times, Hop 
would rush in and snap with _wolf-like 
quickness at the thick fur covering the ribs 
of his antagonist, and then he would jump 
back again with a mouth filled with 
bloody fur, his eyes flashing, all his teeth 
visible and gleaming, and the muscles of 
his strong back and legs swelling and hast- 
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ening in little knots and bunches to do his 
will. Bruin, meantime, would strike out 
powerfully, but uselessly, rarely touching 
that ubiquitous, flying knot of lightning 
agility that so fiercely attacked him. 
When Hop seized him by the flanks a thick 
red film gathered to his eyes, and he blind- 


ly turned and rushed back, striking out’ 


right and left, grazing the dog, perhaps, 
but doing no more. Then as’ Hop would 
begin to bay, Bruin had to go on, for in- 
stinct still governed him: He heard the 
pursuers in the distance, and his terror 
was as yet not to be overcome. Again and 
again he tried to ward off the electric 
charges that the insatiable dog made on 
him, and each time but one he failed. 
Bruin was nearing his destination then, 
but that was the beginning of the end. 
Getting over-confident, Hop seized the 
maddened Beast’s left ear, and with one 
tearing, crashing blow, the bear had ripped 
his back open from the middle to the top 
of the skull, and had sent him whirling, 
gasping, high into the air to land in a 
bush. He started towards Hop to settle 
him then, but the noise of approaching 
men distracted his attention. 

So'they were coming! Very well, let 
them. .He. could..meet them. half. way. 
Rising to his full -height, Bruin — stood 
braced against ‘a tree, and awaited for 
wrat he had heretofore feared as death. 
There was.something grand and inspiring 
in the .sight;of that huge brute: standing 
there to, oppose ‘with. might the skill. and 
brains of man. .But it should have had 
more of pity than anything else, for what 
chance had he with all his strength if man 
once saw him well ? 

The. hate of centuries was in his soul, 
penned up though it might be, and, the 
scent of his dead mother’s blood was in his 
nostrils crying for revenge. With a roar 
that shook the trees of the forest he made 
direct for the oncoming men. Hop, crip- 
pled and bleeding to his death, whined and 
moaned in the side bushes, and Bruin, too 
proud and too engrossed with what he 
heard coming to him, rushed past and did 
not attack his prostrate foe. 

But he had made a mistake in’ passing 
the old dog. The fire in Hop’s dying eyes 
still burned too strongly with hatred to 
trust him. Here was his inveterate enemy 
getting away! Staggering, reeling, he fol- 
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lowed the giant bear, raising his voice as 
he did so in one last call, a challenge to 
the death. Then, as Bruin turned, he 
fell upon him. He sank his glistening 
fangs far into the thick throat, and, torn 
from side to side, hugged, crushed, ripped 
and disemboweled, he locked them there, 
never to be unlocked until dissolved into 
dust. Bruin clawed and tore; then swayed 
and then slowly sank down in a heap and 
laid quiet. There had not been one howl, 
one whimper in this raging contest. Only 
the fact that the earth was torn and 
blood-smeared and that grim death reigned 
already for one of the combatants, would 
show what had happened. 
Meanwhile “Zeke” had worked his way 
to the scene. A giant bear om the ground, 
with shreds of dog mingled with fur lying 
around the spot was what first met his 
gaze. Apparently Bruin was dead, but 
as Zeke advanced he rose up to take his 
last stand. Though wobbling from side 
to side from loss of blood; though films 
had closed over his eyes and he struck trees 
as he moved, the sense of smell guided him 
toward the man until, mercifully cut 
down, he fell under the hail of shot,every- 
where entering his body. Sinking slowly, 
his -head waved first to one side then to 
the other, and finally in a lump the great 
creature that had fought so nobly for his 
life fell to the ground. He had met his 
death at last, and by the same dog and 
man who had taken: his mother’s life. 
x * * * ve 
“Fine -bear, Zeke.” It was Joe who 
spoke. -' » 


~ “Yes, yes, Joe. But Hop—but how 


about oid Hop!” 

Zeke walked up to the carcass and made: 
as if to stroke the head of what had been 
his faithful companion in all his old-time - 
hunts and pleasures. 

“Good-bye, Hop. You died fighting, 
old boy. = You died game and you lived 
game. That hide is a good one, but it’s 
yours, Hop. You got it, and you shall 
keep it. I guess I’ll have to go now, old 
fellow. But here’s a cover for you,” and 
taking out his hunting-hatchet he cut 
many long boughs and tenderly, almost 
reverently, covered over the bodies of both 
conqueror and conquered. Then he re- 
moved his hat and slowly started home- 
ward with his friend. 



































blast and sent a cold, homesick 
shiver through my frame. A 
few drops of rain fell on the small square 
window panes, and the remaining leaves 
of the vine which clung to the sash tele- 
graphed me to put away the children’s 
papers, leave the crayon-and-dust laden 
atmosphere, don raincoat and rubbers, and 
go outside. So I ran up the old walnut 
stairway, put on my rain-proof garments, 
and was about to start down again when 
I caught sight of Tun-in-gi-na, who was 
taking leave of the matron in her delib- 
erate manner. I had long wished to see 
her, for she and I were old friends. Ex- 
tending her hand from the blanket, she 
saluted me with dignity. 

‘Will you come to my room?” I asked, 
for she always paid me a call when she 
visited the boarding school. 

“Since you are prepared to walk, let us 
walk together,” she suggested. ‘So we found 
ourselves going down the steps from the 
mission to the road which leads up to the 
trail along the river bank where strange 
Indian symbols were then plainly seen 
and may still be faintly traced to-day. 
Here we sat down, looking long at the 
turbulent, murky waters of the Missouri 
as they hurried southward. 

I was troubled by the oldest question 
that confronts woman, and my agitated 
thoughts must have perveded the ether be- 
tween us, for Tun-in-gi-na at last broke 
the silence: “Thou art in trouble!” 

“Tun-in-gi-na,” I said, as I impulsively 
took her thin, shapely hand, “tell me—you 
who have known the wild life of the In- 
dians, untrammeled as it was in the past 
by our conventions—tell me: are love 
marriages always the happiest ?” 

A far-away look came into her eyes—a 
look such as comes only into the eyes of 
an Indian who lives in the new era, yet 
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who is saturated with the atmosphere and 
traditions of the old. 

“My mother might have been the wife 
of the Ponca chief, yet she married Village 
Maker for love,” she replied, “and she was 
happy.” 

APS Tun-in-gi-na, how do you know 
i 2” 

“Wait!” 

Her tone was imperative like the call 
to hearken to some unwonted noise. She 
drew her blanket close around her, fixed 
her gaze apparently upon the waters, and 
sat for many minutes in silence. Finally 
she commenced speaking in a thin, monot- 
onous voice as if trying to reach back into 
the spirit world to recall her mother who 
had told her the story. 

“My mother was Me-tun-in. Happy 
was she, for on summer nights when the 
cool breeze sprang up after the hot, dry 
winds of the day, she and my father, Vil- 
lage Maker, would spread a deer-skin out- 
side the tepee and lie hand in hand looking 
up at the great heaven filled with the 
many, many fires placed in that far-off 
land by loving hands to light the spirits 
who have passed on to their new homes. 
And after a few moons I came, and both 
Village Maker and Me-tun-in loved and 
attended me, for I was of the flesh of both. 
And each day my mother would say to 
my father, ‘Village Maker, she is a part 
of us. Because she is like thee, I love her. 
Should the Great Spirit, the Wa-kon-da, 
call thee to the spirit world first, I would 
have some part of thee left in her to con- 
sole me.’ And my father. would hold her 
in his arms and look into her eyes and say: 
‘She is like thee and I am happy, but wert 
thou to go——.” And then my mother 
would laugh like waters in a pleasant 
streamlet and pinch his arm and say: ‘Ah, 
my husband, thou art all a brave!’ We 
were very happy. 

“But one day there came to our win- 
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ter lodge a young girl. She was very beau- 
tiful, but a look of fear and pain spread 
over her face as she approached and saw 
that my father was in the lodge. ‘Will 
Village Maker tell if I speak my heart to 
thee?’ she cried, falling into my mother’s 
arms. 

“My father drew himself up with dig- 
nity. ‘Know thou,’ he said, ‘that J know 
the ponies for thee have been given to thy 
people by my father, the Wa-zhinga-sabba. 
If thou hast no ill to speak of him, be it 
so. I keep silent—or, better still, I will 
hunt the ta-kthe, the deer, that thou may- 
est have free speech with Me-tun-in.’ And 
taking his arrows, he went from the lodge 
in the low timber lands beside the river, 
up the snow-clad bluffs, through  ice- 
choked trails, to the woods above the 
mission. 

“Now, the winter lodge was with the 
others of our band down in one of the 
sheltered woody nooks which abound 
among the bluffs alorg the Big Muddy. 
Then we had no houses, no stoves—noth- 
ing which belongs to the pale ones. The 
earth or skin lodges were kept tightly 


closed against the blast and the gray. 


smoke-spirits crept up through the smoke 
holes and hung low over the bare trees, 
mourning for their friends who belonged 
with the red leaves of the Indian summer 
days now gone. 

“Nun-za-in-za threw back her robe as 
my father left. Her black hair hung in 
two long braids, trimmed with the beaded 
deerskin, according to the custom of our 
people, the Mahas. 

“My. mother had her arms about Nun- 
za-in-za. ‘Sister, why art thine eyes filled 
with ‘the anguish of the dying doe?’ she 
asked. But the princess gave no reply to 
my mother for a long time. They loved 
each other, and between friends silence is 
sometimes good. 

“Suddenly Nun-za-in-za roused herself, 
and with a moan fell on the floor of the 
lodge, sobbing. 

**Me-tun-in! Me-tun-in'! thou know- 
est that Mi-ka-a-tunga, my father, has ac- 
cepted the ponies of the chief?” 

“My mother tried to calm her, to tell 
her it must be good to be the favored wife 
of so great a one as the much-feared Wa- 
zhinga-sabba, the great Black Bird—the 
war chief of the Mahas, the Up-stream 


folk. He had magic and mystery. He 
could see visions and foretell the death of 
any man of his tribe, so great his power. 
His very hate could kill. Let one but 
plot against him, that one was the first 
to die. Would it be wise to scorn his favor? 
She spoke again of the honor of being the 
wife of so great a chief. : 

“But Nun-za-in-za only sobbed the 
louder, crying that Me-tun-in was no 
longer the grandmother (friend) of her 
heart, for she so loved Village Maker she 
could see naught but good even in his 
father, the chief. 

“ ‘Hast thou a grievance against him, or 
fearest thou the other wives will not be 
kind? asked my mother, for it is better 
that a man choose the sisters of one fam- 
ily as wives, for their customs are as one.’ 

“Once more Nun-za-in-za was silent and 
sullen, and then my mother knew; and 
the shadow of fear and dread entered the 
lodge and settled beside her, for she re- 
called then that an unknown lover had 
once sounded the love call on the Indian 
flute from a neighboring hill as the wo- 
men went at dawn for the water. 

“ “Who—who has looked on thee with— 
the look!’ demanded my little mother, and 
she told me she trembled, for the ghost 
of dread and fear gripped her heart. Well 
she knew the strength of the love of a 
woman, and well she knew, too, that none 
could antagonize the Wa-zhinga-sabba and 
not tread the path to the land of the 
ghosts and shadows. 

“So the name of the youth fell not 
from the lips of Nun-za-in-za, for no pain 
must come to him through her love. 

“Long she looked into the dying embers 
of the lodge fire, and at last my father re- 
turned with the slain deer, the ta-kthe. He 
threw it at the feet of Me-tun-in. Nun- 
za-in-za saw the look in their faces as they 
silently welcomed each the sight of the 
other, and my father tossed me high near 
the smoke-hole as he took my leathern 
cradle from my mother’s back, that she 
might be the better enabled to prepare the 
flesh of the deer for food. 

“Then Nun-za-in-za sprang to her feet, 
and drawing her deerskin mantle about 
her shoulders, cried, ‘A-ga-geth, Me-tun- 
in, and A-ga-geth, Village Maker, for the 
last time, for to-night I sleep in the lodge 
of thy father, the great Wa-zhinga-sabba !” 
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Her voice became shrill and menacing and 
her bosom heaved as she went on. ‘And 
doubtless in a year I shall give that look 
to him as he returns to me with his kill 
and tosses my zhinga-zhinga to the smoke- 
hole in glee! Doubtless!’ she added in 
scorn, as her voice rose like the shrieking 
galé in a winter storm. ‘The chief of 
whom even the braves are afraid and in 
whose presence women and little children 
are silent! Ah, thy happiness shows what 
mine is to be!’ 

“And she loosened the thong that held 
the opening to the lodge, and her swiftly 
silent moccasins fled over the snow, while 
the hearts of Me-tun-in and Village 
Maker mourned. 
~ “And that night she was the wife of the 
great Wa-zhinga-sabba, and Mika-a-tunga 
and his family were glad and rejoiced, for 
great was the honor; but the handsome 
brave, the strong, the high-minded: youth, 
Wa-sa-apa, stalked silently in the cold 
blast that crept about the medicine lodge, 
the mun-thin-ti; and he dreamed a dream 
and the vision said : “The love of two young 
hearts is strong. It is the strength of the 
buffalo. It is the life of the turtle heart. 
It is the Wa-kon-da. Let not the love of 
the maiden overcome thee, for it is not 
good to take the wife of another.’ 

“Then the bloody knife was found out- 
side, all hot and dripping, though in the 
cold blast; and Wa-sa-apa knew’ that to 
let the look pass but once boded naught 
but death. 

“Then for months the dull, slow weav- 
ing of the blanket of despair went on for 
Nun-za-in-za; and Wa-sa-apa had almost 
killed the feeling that arose within him, 
for he thought that happiness might have 
come to her because many and beautiful 
were the gifts the chief showered upon his 
wife. 
portions of buffalo tongue and deer meat— 
hers was the favored spot in the lodges. 

“Now came the time when the winter 
lodges were left behind and the camp was 
moved through the deep, wet trails that led 
up the steep sides of.the bluff yonder. On 
that day when the camp was changed hap- 
pened a thing which showed the tribe how 
useless it was to try to combat the magic 
of the chief. In front were the Sacred 
Pack, the Sacred Pole and the Sacred 
Tent, in charge of the appointed ones of 


The best food was hers, the choicest - 







the Hun-ga Band, for it was then thought 
sacrilege and death for others but to touch 
any of these things. Old Wa-ka-ma-thin 
had charge of the Sacred Tent. The poor, 
over-laden ponies, thin from a long, ill- 
fed winter, at one steep, slippery point in 
the trail refused to go on. The Wa-zhinga- 
sabba could brook no resistance from man 
or’ beast, so Wa-ka-ma-thin was ordered 
ne beat his loved pony, his’ Min-ne-wash- 
a. 

“Now, Min-ne-wash-ka had borne Wa- 
ka-ma-thin through danger, through death 
laden Sioux trails and through the long, 
buffalo chases; and she had lain her head 
upon his shoulder with a moan like the 
crooning of a woman who loves a stricken 
man—for that was when 'the wife of Wa- 
ka-ma-thin had passed to the land of the 
ghests and shadows. So he begged for 
his pony: ‘Oh, Chief, let not this order 
be; for before the Great. Spirit, the Wa- 
kon-da, I have said that never shall lash 
be put upon my faithful Min-ne-wash-ka.’ 

“But the face of the’ Wa-zhinga-sabba 
was as a great cloud that looms over the 
Big Muddy when the wild goose and the 
brant take their flight northward, when 
all is damp and cool among the rushes and 
even along the hill tops where the flowers 
are struggling to smile on the spot where 
the Wa-kon-da wishes the camp to be. 
Though the storm broke not, because the 
Min-ne-wash-ka yielded at last to the gen- 
tle persuasions of her master, and moved 
the burdens, yet the heart within Wa-ka- 
ma-thin was heavy and the ghost of fear 
rode beside him, for none had crossed the 
will of the great Wa-zhinga-sabba and 
lived. 

“And because all loved the gentle: Wa- 
ka-ma-thin and because he was asked to 
take soup in the tepee of the chief that 
night after the camp was pitched in the 
usual half-circle, a silence fell among the 
men and a whimpering among the women, 
and the dogs howled mournfully. Untasted 
was the stew of the tender duck prepared 
in the cooking pots that night. 

“On the next day they buried Wa-ka- 
ma-thin with the usual ceremonies of our 
people, but with unusual awe, for-no mark 
of death was seen: on his body, no arrow 
wound, no sickness. ‘ For of a sudden the 
chief had thrown back the flap of his tepee 
and had called to his herald: ‘Let it. be 
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known throughout the camp that I, the 
great Wa-zhinga-sabba, have had a vis- 
ion. The Wa-kon-da has spoken to me, 
for I am great. My medicine is strong. 
In the time that it takes for the swiftest 
runner to go from the.tepee of the Band of 
Peace to the tepee of the Band of War, Wa- 
ka-ma-thin will be on his long journey. 


For this I have given him his last food, . 


that he may not go on the road to the land 
of the ghosts and shadows with an empty 
belly. No, I ama kind chief. Wa-ka-ma- 
thin shall not suffer. He shall not be 
hungry. He shall not be weak.’ 

“And on the next day as the funeral 
cortege wound its way to the top of a 
bluff, only Me-tun-yior, the sister of the 
Black Bird, she who was more stern and 
fierce than’ a brave, dare lift her eyes and 
gaze deep into those of the chief. 

“Then one day came swimming up the 
Big Muddy one of the great fire-boats that 
at times stopped at a favorable signal from 
the herald of the Black Bird. All of the 
Indians ran to their caches to get the skins 
stored away for time to trade, but the 
chief with one wave of the hand forced 
them. back. 

“Togs !’ he cried, ‘dare ye not to ap- 
proach till I have taken my choice of the 
traders’ goods,—for soon the fire-boat 
had anchored and all the tempting array 
was spread before the hungry gaze of the 
Indians, who love the beautiful. 

“Calling to his women, the chief took 
his choice of thé brightly- colored cloths 
and gave to each wife a gift, but the most 
beautiful was given to Nun-za-in-za. En- 
couraged by his relaxed features, the older 
wives cooed over the younger one, exclaim- 
ing in great joy when the chief chose from 
the stores a pair of ear-rings of solid gold, 
such as none of the tribe had ever before 
secn, and with his own hands put them in 
her ears. 

“All the Mahas gathered near as was 
consistent with the iron discipline of the 
war chief, to see the display, and his gifts 
to his wives, and to await his permission 
to exchange their peltries for beads and 
new pipes, calicoes and blankets. 

“Wa-sa-apa was there, and by accident 
my mother’s eyes were on his face when 
the Wa-zhinga-sabba fastened the orna- 
ments in the ears of Nun-za-in-za. 

“So my mother knew why Nun-za-in-za 


was seized with the strange shadow death, 
the faintness. And Me-tun-in felt the 
ghost of dread beside her more plainly 
than ever, for well she knew that no power 
of the evil spirit could keep apart the two 
whose hearts were kindled with one flame 
by the Wa-konda, the man and the wo- 
man: whom the Great Spirit had made the 
one for the other, to be the father and the 
mother of children. 

“Now, because Nun-za-in-za knew that 
Wa-sa-apa had seen the chief put the ear- 
rings in her ears, she hated them, and often 
took them off and put them from her, but 
each day the husband would demand of 
her where they were, and make her put 
them on till at last she learned to wear 
them always. 

“My mother told me she often lay still 
in the starlight, fearing that the heart of 
Wa-sa-apa would overcome him or that 
Nun-za-in-za would go to him for the 
heart of a woman once stirred is the fire 
on the prairie which feeds on the dry grass, 
the brown memories of once fresh hopes. 
But though Nun-za-in-za often wandered 
about the camp while the Wa-zhinga-sabba 
slept, never did Me-tun-in, my mother, see 
Wa-sa-apa approach her. Each night he 
came to guard, but so filled was he with 
the strength that comes. to but few, even 
though they fast long in the mun-thin-ti, 
the earth lodge—that he made no sign as 


Nun-za-in-za wandered about, anxious for 


his coming. 

“My mother grew weak with her secret 
watch, and my father would say, ‘Why 30 
wan, heart of my heart? Art not happy? 
Is my shoulder not broad enough for thy 
little head? Longest. thy soul for an- 
other ?’—for my father thought often of 
the Ponca cxief. And pain came to her 
face, but when she looked into his eyes, 
my father would know that she was his 
alone, though she would say, ‘Yet a thing 
which I cannot tell even thee, my brave, 
for it is an evil dream from the ghost 
pipes.’ And my father grew thoughtful 
and slept and dreamed dreams in the 
medicine lodge, but found no peace, and 
my mother wept much. 

“Men offended the chief and died, and 
the tribe fell into a silence or spoke but 
rarely. The early summer days had come, 
the golden summer time when the corn 
and tobacco having been planted, the good 
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sun came forth and called life and 
pont into the plants. Each day the 
ing chief walked among his planted 
lands. to see that corn should grow against 
a winter famine, to see that the tobacco 
leaves were coming forth for the soothing 
pipes of the winter lodge nights, and to 
watch the drying of the jerked venison. 


“The water courses were full, and green . 


were the oaks and willows along their 
banks, while on the hilltops was a robe 
of green. Ponies wandered far, attracted 
by the good food, and birds chirped their 
happy cradle songs and taught their young 
to fly. Yet the heart of Nun-za-in-za was 
heayy like the cloud that soon must burst, 
and Wa-sa-apa saw no pleasure in these 
happy things, coming but rarely, and then 
in day time from his lone lodge on the far 
side of a distant hill. And when he came, 
he came but to the councils. So the tribe 
said, ‘Wa-sa-apa makes great medicine. 
He lives alone. He has no heart for the 
maidens. He comes to camp only for war 
talk.’ Then my mother was silent, for she 
alone knew he came each night. And many 
maidens hung their heads at mention of 
the name of Wa-sa-apa, for he was hand- 
some and good to look upon, but he had 
no wish for them. 

“Then one night when mi, the moon, 
looked down with all her mystery and her 
magic, Nun-za-in-za walked among the to-, 
bacco plants, looking up at the spirit coun- 
try above, lighted by its great sad torch. 
And looking to earth she saw the small 
patches of Indian corn which showed much 
work done by the patient women, saw the 
tepees scattered along the hillsides, while 
on the bluffs nearest the Big Muddy were 
the spreading oaks. She thought of the 
fern-robed earth beneath and of how pleas- 
ant it would be to be there with Wa-sa-apa, 
hiding from the heat of the sun at noon- 
day or lying beneath its branches at night- 
time, fearing not the sad cry of the whip- 
poor-will that always sounded near, for 
his protecting arm would be about her 
and her head would be on his breast. 

“And she raised her arms in silent, pas- 
sionate entreaty to the Wa-konda. Sud- 
denly Wa-sa-apa stood before her, yet 
neither spoke, for the training of our race 
is that we cry not out with surprise nor 
wince with pain. But like the fire-moun- 
tains his heart leaped forth and he held 
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her one moment to him. Then my mother 
heard his words: ‘Go to the royal lodge! 
Go like ta-kthe, the deer! Faster! Like the 
thi-um-ba, the lightning, lest the death 
thought of the Wa-zhinga-sabba overtake 
thee!’ His voice was hoarse like the voices 
of men who have fasted and sung many 
nights in the medi¢ine lodge and who have 
dreamed dreams and seen visions. 

“But Nun-za-in-za stood close to him. 
“Wa-sa-apa, is magic in the knife? Is 
magic in the arrow? Know that I have 
seen the white death powder given by the 
black-faced one who came on the fire-boat 
that walked the river. I fear not the magic 
of the great chief! Let him come! Let 
him slay us in his anger, for then we shall 
tread together the path of spirits for four 
days and for four nights, and after that, 
the great forever, Wa-sa-apa!’ 

“For one moment he stood, while the 
spirits of his honor fought with deadly ar- 
rows the spirits of his desire. My mother 
felt the battle rage and in the silence heard 
the soul war cries. Then, as the fringes of 
his deerskin sleeve enwrapped Nun-za-in- 
za again, his voice grew soft like the tonps 
of the mother dove crooning over her nest- 
lings. “Thou art the wife of the chief. I 
am but a brave. I have found favor with 
the councillors of the tribe, I have dreamed 
dreams; the Wa-kon-da of the Mahas is 
my friend, for I have acted with honor to 
all men.’ Then his voice grew strained 
and hoarse again. ‘Nun-za-in-za shall be 
my bride in the spirit land. The visions 
have shown it. The Wa-kon-da has said it. 
Go, and come not here again to tempt me.’ 

He put her from him and was gone, 
vanishing silently like the light wind along 
the prairies, like the down of the thistle. 
And Nun-za-in-za, staggering like a 
wounded bird, fell into the arms of Me- 
tun-in, who softly led her back to her 
sleeping women. 

‘ “With the early. dawn the camp was 
astir. The herald came to tell Village 
Maker that the chief desired speech with 
him. My mother trembled, and the eyes 
of Village Maker were troubled. Yet when 
he returned his heart was light, for it was 
to be his honor to take a message to a dis- 
tant band. ‘Me-tun-in, my star-shine, Me- 
tun-in, my sunlight, often has my father 
asked me why I do not take the other wives 
to which, by the laws of our tribe, I have 








the right. Thou knowest this?’ ; 

“And then the look of the kill came into 
the gentle eyes of Me-tun-in, so that my 
father laughed much and spoke on: ‘And 
to-day my father has new wisdom, for his 
heart is great for Nun-za-in-za. He has 
no wish for his other wives.’ But when 
my mother did not smile at this and 
to ery and beg him not to leave her that 
day, he was troubled. Great was the honor 
to bear messages too important to trust 
to a herald. ‘I must go, he said; ‘thou 
art to sleep this night with the women of 
my father’s lodge.’ And Village Maker 
went.” 

The silence was broken by the clanging 
of the great bell, and as Tun-in-gi-na 
ceased speaking, she looked inquiringly in- 
to my face. 

“Yes,” I said, “I must go in, but you 
must come and stay with me. I wish to 
hear the rest of the story.” 

“Not to-night. I cannot come now, but 
when the autumn is passed and the winter 
is over, I will tell it to you.” 

“But, oh,” I cried, “where shall I find 
you? I am so afraid I shall miss you!” 

“T have said it, and I will do as I say. 
The earth house tells me I shall not die 
this year nor the next. A-ga-geth!” She 
gave me her hand, smiling meantime. 

“Good-bye, Tun-in-gina,” I said, sim- 
ply, for her manner was too conclusive for 
me to attempt to persuade her. 

The time slipped by with my interesting 
little folks until the next June, when one 
morning she came on her little calico pony 
to say she was ready to take me to see the 
grave of the Black Bird,and there finish 
her story. She rode bareback and astride, 
and, as usual, laughed at what she consid- 
ered my awkward side saddle. We chat- 
tered pleasantly till I began to realize as 
we rode to the top of a hill. below the 
Omaha Indian agency that she was ready 
to resume the narrative, We dismounted 
and she deftly staked out our ponies as we 
seated ourselves on the grass. 

“T think it was on a morning like this 
that Village Maker left Me-tun-in, telling 
her to join his father’s women. As she 
came into their midst, there was much 
laughter and chattering, for she was’ a 
favorite. Even the Wa-zhinga-sabba gave 
her a smile, though no word passed be- 
tween them, for it is not one of our cus- 
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toms that a man address the wife of his 
son nor a woman the husband of her 
daughter. But with all this brightness, 
her face was sad, and the women said: ‘So 
long a wife and yet hast a sad face when 
thy brave goes on a day’s errand! Thou 
art like the bride of 2a moon!’ And they 
laughed. But my mother-longed to go 
to the medicine lodge for comfort, but dare 
not till Village Maker was on the home. 
trail, for he had bidden her stay im his 
father’s tepees till then. 

“The women busied themselves with 
their daily tasks, singing softly or telling 
tales of brave loves and handsome maidens. 
But the fear in the heart of my mother 
made her put me to play with the larger 
children who were enjoying the damp clay 
on the edge of a water course. 


“Nu-da hun-ga Is-sha-buz-zhi kai dai 
Nu-da hun-ga Is-sha-buz-zhi kai dai.” 


“The air telling of the brave deeds of 
the hero, Is-sha-buz-zhi, rose and fell with 
the cadence of the women’s voices, but my 
mother could not join them in their sing- 
ing. Her eyes followed the chief as he left 
them and went among his corn and tobacco 
plants. She looked at Nun-za-in-za, who 
worked busily on a beaded cradle which 
was for me or for some brother or sister to 
come. But my mother’s own bear frame 
lay with its woof of sinews all unbeaded. . 
A chill like that when the dead walk and | 
the lone whip-poor-will calls in the still 
moonshine came over her. 

“Suddenly the voice of the women: be- 
came hushed as the Wa-zhinga-sabba came 
to them on swift moccasins. On his face 
was the war cloud and his eyes were twin 
Mun-hin-tun-ga, the Big Knives. Great 
was the fear of the women, for it is not 
the custom for one of dignity to show his 
anger. Like the wounded buffalo he came 
upon them, and they saw in his hand an 
ear-ring of gold. Fear came like Cold Man 
to freeze the faces of the other woman, 
while Nun-za-in-za sat as one dead or as 
one on whom the snake has fixed his look. 
Thinking to make her tell her shame be- 
fore all, he said in mock earnestness, ‘Who 
is the owner of this? Where is its mate?’ 
A silence fell, all were breathless, awaiting 
the awful moment when he should take 
Nun-za-in-za from them and deal with 
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her as he would—for such is the law of the 
tribe—when he left them suddenly ‘like 
the menacing storm which comes — near, 
then sharply turns away. Yet not one 
moved, for all were of the thought that 
he would soon return from his tepee with 
magic torture we knew not of. But the 
deerskin flap was fastened as a sign that 
not even the herald might enter. 

“Then the other women, all but my 
mother, began to speak of escape. ‘He has 
a great heart for thee. Hide till his anger 
is spent, and he will then forget. Though 
stern and fierce, the Wa-zhinga- sabba, yet 
in his face is always the look for thee. We 
have seen it, and greater is it than the 
strength of many war clubs.’ 

“Then as they moved softly about, they 
spoke in hushed voices things necessary to 
their daily life, or in whispers as they made 
plans to hide Nun-za-in-za away. Then 
she spoke: ‘Idle talk! Escape the wrath of 
the Wa-zhinga-sabba! The words of child- 
ren! When did a brave ever escape him?” 
She waited as if for an answer. “Then 
speak no more of me, a woman! I am 
ready to go to the tepee of my. husband 
when the herald bids me. Prepare the bur- 
ial food, make ready my cooking pots, my 
robes, my wampum, all the ornaments I 
love.’ She took the jewel from her ear 
and threw it to the ground, then slowly re- 
placed it. A strange laugh sounded from 
her throat, while in her eyes was the 
hunted look. 

“Then began the endless waiting, wait- 
ing, the suspense, the dread. Always be- 
fore, the Wa-zhinga-sabba had been quick 
to strike—was the rattlesnake, one stroke, 
the burial: or the thi-wm-ba, the lightning 
—the flash, one thunder voice, then the 
kindling of the four night fires on the 
grave. So the women had no heart for. 
their tasks, but sat waiting, waiting. 

“On the far side of the run where the 
willows grew on the bank, the children 
played the game of Mi-ka and Kaga-mi- 
kay, and their shrill voices came across the 
silence : 

“Kaga-mi-kay! Kaga-mi-kay!” 

“Suddenly even that song was still; the 
timid children hid like the quail in the 
thicket along the run; the dogs slunk from 


sight; the ponies lifted their heads, scent- 
ing danger in the air, for the deerskin flap 









of’the tepee of the Wa-zhinga-sabba was 
lifted, and the face of the war cloud: ap- 
peared. But though Nun-za-in-za was 
ready for the death stroke it came not. The 
chief passed. through the camp, striking 
down women on the right hand and on the 
left hand, insulting, reviling all who came 
in his way, so that braves stood aloof in 
the silence which speaks dignity, and they 
said one to another: ‘He has the madness, 
the Wa-zhinga-sabba’s body is filled with 
the evil spirit.2. And some said, ‘Bear 
with him, for he has had a great wrong, 
and it is meet that we should bear with 
our greatest chief.’ But others said, ‘He 
is our greatest war chief, but too cruel is 
the Wa-zhinga-sabba to be called our great- 
est chief’—though this they spoke in low 
voice and only to trusted friends—‘ yet be- 
cause his trouble is great, let us bear with 
him.’ And thus they made excuse among 
themselves that they answered not his in- 
sults, for all feared his magic, his power 
to foretell death. 

‘And at last with dull eyes he sat out- 
side his tepee and moved not as the wound- 
ed day dragged on throughout the camp. 
Food was cooked, but the few who took it 
ate in silence. Carefully prepared pemmi- 
can was timidly set before the chief by his 
women. It was all untasted. And the 
food set aside for the favored wife fell at 
last to the dogs that whined uneasily, but 
whose bellies were always empty, for no 
sadness, no fear, can fill the hunger of a 
dog, but with man, sorrow can fill the 
gnawing of much hunger. 

“At last the cooking pots were put away, 
the last pipes were smoked, ponies fed con- 
tentedly on the sweet prairie grass at the 
end of their tethers. The women prepared 
the sleeping hammocks, placing the won- 
derful new nets which had been bought 
from the traders to keep off the wa-hun- 
ga, the mosquitoes—over the rude arbors 
beneath which the hammocks were hung, 
for there they slept beside the tepees when 
the nights were warm. 

“Then the great stillness which speaks to 
man with its many voices was over the 
camp. And the moon came out and hung 
with sad and pleading face over the Wa- 
zhinga-sabba till his heart was like the 
heart of a mother for her child. And to 
him the moon and the silence spoke: ‘Oh, 
Wa-zhinga-sabba, stern with braves, be 
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thou gentle to the woman, for she is weak, 
for she is helpless. And when in the coun- 
cil would one ear-ring in the corn lands be 
proof against even a brave? And the print 
of a man’s moccasin: near to the print of 
hers! Would the council say it was caused 
by other than the idle wandering of feet 
through the full fields?’ Because his heart 
was great he called’ his herald and said: 
‘Bring Nun-za-in-za to me,’ and when my 
mother heard the words come through the 
still moonlight, a cold hand gripped her 
heart, for Nun-za-in-za had softly stolen 
away, had gone so quietly that none but 
my mother, her heart friend, knew. 

“As she passed from the camp, the sen- 
try had friendly eyes that saw not, had 
friendly ears that heard not. The dogs, 
accustomed to her presence, made no fur- 
ther outery than to continue their low, un- 
easy whining at the foreboding silence. 
Her favorite rose and fawned upon her. 
With one hand she pointed to the rest, and 
he slunk back abashed. Her one thought 
now was to die with Wa-sa-apa. Because 
the chief had spared her life through this 
long day, she thought he but planned new 
torture, worse than the cutting out of the 
tongue, for no revenge was thought too 
great for a wronged husband. 

“Outside his lodge on the side of a hill 
sat Wa-sa-apa with bowed head, for he was 
sad and troubled. Warning had come to 
him from the camp of the chief, and be- 
cause of this he suddenly stood erect with 
drawn knife, when, walking on’ light moc- 
casins over the grassy prairie, came Nun- 
za-in-za. Then the Wa-kon-da, the one 
who had made them, the one for the other, 
put words into her mouth to try Wa-sa- 
apa: ‘It is I, Nun-za-in-za. Because the 
look has passed between! us, because I have 
heard thy flute on the hillside, I have 
come. No longer of this earth am I. My 
life is forfeit. ven now the chief may 
be near.” And as she looked back with a 
shiver like the leaves of the shaking tree 
which white men call the aspen, the knife 
fell at their feet as if to cut the sinews 
which held them apart. 
forgot his vows of the mun-thin-ti, re- 
membered not the respect of the council, 
and took her in his arms so that she heard 
his heart beats, and she asked, ‘Our lodge, 
Mb tees ? And he answered her, ‘Our 
odge.’ 


And Wa-sa-apa ° 


- “Now even while they were happy, the 
herald cowered in the shadow of the tepee 
of the women, fearing to be the bearer of 
evil tidings. Wa-zhinga-sabba waited in 
impatience, and hearing no sound of re- 
sistance from the camp of the women, he 
ceased his restless pacing, and listened that 
he might hear one sound of woman’s tears 
to make him glad, for the woman who 
weeps at man’s anger loves him. But only 
the heart-beats of the Big Muddy came to 
hima through the now chill moonshine of 
the late night, and then the truth, and with 
the truth the madness. And the chief in 
anger was like the hurricane that sweeps 
along the prairie in the spring-rain time, 
ready to destroy all in its path. He came 
toward the hammocks of the women! de- 
manding in the thunder voice, ‘Where is 
she, the favorite wife?’ And when they 
cowered in fear and gave no answer, he 
grasped my mother, Me-tun-in, and spoke 
to her, ‘Thou knowest Me-tun-in! Where 
is she?” 

“Then they feared the more, for he had 
spoken to the wife of his son! And he- 
wildly sought her, tearing the nets from 
the hammocks, putting the bead-work in 
disorder, trampling, stamping, raging 
like the wounded bull of the buffalo. He 
rushed from them and went from tepee to 
tepee, asking the old question in the voice 
of the storm. And so great was the fear 
of the people that even the children made 
no outcry, though they were sleep hungry. 

“But at last came the calm. In moody 
silence he sought his own tepee. 

“When morning came, the camp was 
early astir, and when men saw the herald 
go forth from the chief, their hearts feared 
for two of their tribe. For once the wo- 
men hushed their sobbing. And of all 
the band, Me-tun-yior, sister of the Wa- 
zhinga-sabba, dare speak to him. “My 
brother, let pass thy anger. They are 
young and they love, and it is good to be 
young and to love. The Wa-kon-da has 
said it. The dreams of the medicine lodge 
declare it. Do not kill them, for see! they 
come !’ 

“Over the brow of the hill appeared the 
face of the herald, one whom all despised. 
And the look on his face was not good to 
see. It spoke of no kindness, but only of 
triumph over one fallen. As the wildcat 
drags her prey to the lair, so brought he 

















































Nun-za-in-za. The beautiful braids of 


_ her hair were in disorder, her garments 


' torn and stained, but on her face was the 

_ brave look. As she approached the chief, 
she began to speak, but one sharp, short 
word from his much-prized revolver for- 
bade her to say more. 

“And while the others marveled, Me- 
tun-yior, the sister of the chief, ran to 
Nun-za-in-za and lifted her up, and as the 
eyes gave the last earth look, the lips spoke, 
“Tell him the anemone of spring grows not 
for the winter lodges, that my heart is 
heavy that this is so. But tell him that 
the herald is a wolf, waiting for the wound- 
ed buffalo, then eating its heart away slow- 
ly, for vile are the insults he has heaped 
upon me as he brought me hither—so vile 
that even as the ghosts gather round me, 
my cheeks yet burn as I think of it. 
Though low is Nun-za-in-za in the favor 
of the chief, yet the Le ag 
brooks no insult to his wife!’ 

She paused as Me-tun-yior gave the mes- 
“sage to the chief. He nodded, but said no 
word. 

-“ And tell Wa-sa-apa I waited, hoping 
the ponies would drink their fill—Wa-sa- 
apa!’ She tried to stand and call softly 
once again, ‘Wa-sa-apa, loved one!’ 

“Then spoke the chief, “To-night the 
herald prepares for the long journey. He 
takes food in my tepee, for he starts with 
full belly.’ And as the death chant for 
Nun-za-in-za rose from the women, the 
herald was as the pale faces, for well he 
knew his own wives would speak in yet 
hoarser voices before another sunrise be- 
cause of much wailing. 

“Now when the ponies of Wa-sa-apa 
had drunk their fill of the sweet water that 
ran between the softly green-fringed 
banks of the water courses and gently spoke 
of love, he returned to his lodge-—no 
longer to him simply a lodge because of 
Nun-za-in-za; and when she came not 
out. to greet him and he saw the print of 
small moccasins in the dust about the door 
and near them the print of large ones, the 
fear was upon him: And the signs which 
speak when words are dumb said, ‘Follow 
the path which shows where a burden has 
been dragged across the prairie grass.’ 

“Seizing the rifle bought from the trad- 
ers, his moccasins took up the trail. And 

. red mist floated before him, the mist of 


once lived the Ojibways. 





hate and love, for there a few feet distant 
was an earring. As he placed it on the 
bear claw necklace which was about his 
throat, pausing not, for though swift his 
moccasins as the deer foot, the red mist 
that led him was as the whirlwind leading 
him madly on till he came to the brow of 
the hill, and heard the wailing of the wo- 
men, heard the death chant. 

“Then went the red mist from him, and 
the rifle fell to the earth. And he stretched 
his arms to the summer sky above, the 
look of pain upon his face was deep as the 
water in midstream, and he called aloud to 
the Wa-kon-da: € 
“That my ponies had died from the water 

hunger ! 

T left her alone. 

Nun-za-in-za, come! 

My loved one return!’ 


“But Nun-za-in-za was already on: the 
path of the four days’ journey to the land 
of ghosts and shadows. The women ceased 
their death-chant to listen, whimpering 
with sad hearts meanwhile; braves covered 
their heads, but the chief sat unmoved as 
the stone face far to the eastward where 
But yet was the 
look not the same, for the old men. say that 
the stone face is kind, while the Black 
Bird’s look was like that of the Evil Spirit 
when he makes bad medicine, when men 
and ponies die, when no wild game is near, 
when famine and the Sick Man come. 

“And while this look should have warned 
him, Wa-sa-apa, recked naught of it, for 
the madness of a great loss was upon him, 
and he pleaded with the chief: ‘Oh, Great 
One, Wa-zginga-sabba, pity my little one! 
Alone! Who will take her hand and bring 
comfort when the fears come upon her, 
when the ghosts of evil men come near her, 
when the four grave fires burn low as the 
chill morning approaches? She never 
walked the bright earth alone; the little 
fawn: will be weary; the dark forms, the 
gray shadows will frighten her.’ His voice 
became low and soft like the cooing of the 
dove to his mate in spring time, like the 
love talk of the water in the brooklet. 
‘Only last night was she beside me, my 
sweetheart, my Nun-za-in-za! And now 
she is alone, alone, stumbling along the 
dark and dreary road!’ He put forth his 








hand and seized the rifle, offering it to 
the chief, imploring him to take his life. 
‘She was mine, O Chief! Long I fasted 
and dreamed dreams, and fought to kill 
the love within me. And-the Wa-kon-da 
had pity. Last night he sent her to me. 
Wait no longer, Chief! Haste! Send me 
to her, that my ghost, my jibi, may -join 
her on the pathway!’ 

Then a stillness of death fell over the 
people, hushed was even their very breath- 
ing as the chief took the rifle. He looked 
around at the half-moon of waiting faces 
as the breast of Wa-sa-apa was bared to re- 
ceive the wound. And many moments 
went by as Wa-sa-apa waited. And the 
longing grew that the chief should -send 
the ghost of Wa-sa-apa to walk the four 
days’ journey with that of Nun-za-in-za. 
But taking the rifle, the chief retired to 
his tepee. 

“Then a great sob went up from the wo- 
men, ard even strong men moaned, for it 
is the law among our people to split the 
soles of the feet of one who takes his own 
life—even to follow after a loved one— 
that his ghost may not come back to earth 
to haunt them, and his spirit treads not the 
path that the other spirits tread on the 
way to the happy hunting lands. So the 
strong heart, the brave heart, sobbed over 
his dead even as women sob, and yet men 
said no word of scorn. And he said words 
calling her back to life, back to health and 
to strength. But when the winter snows 
have come and the blasts howl through 
the naked trees, no flowers smile. So an- 
swered not the cold lips of Nun-za-in-za. 

“Then Wa-sa-apa sat in the earth house 
and fasted, nor saw the sun for four days, 
coming out but once each might to put 
wood on the sacred fire that burned on the 
grave of his loved one to light her on her 
dismal journey. And dreams came to him, 
and he spoke to the Wa-kon-da, begging 
that the ghost of the herald might not 
overtake her. So it was promised, for he 
repented much and gained much medicine, 
so that for many days after great strips 
of flesh dragged the earth as Wa-sa-apa 
walked! For it is good that a strong man 
forget not the feeling of pain. 

“Though for many years there was the 
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grief look on the faces of my father and 
my mother. yet lighter were their hearts 
for there was no longer a secret between | 
them. And they loved me, and many 
children came to be my brothers, and sis- 
ters. We played the children’s games, and 
were happy, but often we saw the lone 
man. the Silent One, as Wa-sa-apa was 
now called, going to the medicine lodge, 4 
and we whispered, ‘My heart is the dead 4 
heart. Hush! He goes to the mud lodge : 
to gain' mystery!’ He lived but half a life, 
always apart from the others, never joining 
in the games, mingling with the tribe on 
the hunt only. Even when Cold Man 
came shrieking from the North, blowing 
the icy needles from his mouth, yet the 
Silent One wore no moccasins, and when 
the buffalo hunt led them through cactus- 
covered plains, mile after mile, bloody foot- 
prints showed the Wa-kon-da the sorrow — 
and repentance Wa-sa-apa felt for the ~ 
wrong he had done;—for many of the 
earth house then said Wa-sa-apa had not 
heard the Wa-kon-da aright about Nun-za- 
in-za because of a bad heart, that to them 
who had fasted long in the mud lodge and 
gained clean hearts, he had said, ‘It is not 
good to take the wife of another. The Wa- 
kon-da did not send her.’ 

“Many were the tribal songs which told 
of the bravery of Wa-sa-apa, for he was al- 
ways at the front when the tribe was on™ 
the war trail, both to be brave and to gain 
the death wound. He wooed the arrows 
with whisperings of passion, but they 
turned from his breast, till at last in a 
bloody battle with the Sioux, the Wa-kon- 
da heard the soul cry. That night the ~ 
ghost of Wa-sa-apa started on the long 
trail to the happy hunting ground and 
Nun-za-in-za. And the promise of the 
Wa-kon-da was fulfilled.” 

Again we sat in silence for many mo- 
ments. I dare not speak to the woman be- 
side me, for she seemed to be in another 
world. Presently, however, she roused 
herself and with a smile spoke: “And now, 
my little friend, you see what the love of 
a man and a woman can do even with a 
savage. Settle your question in ‘your own 
way, but my medicine tells me you will 
choose your Wa-sa-apa.” 








































AN ARABIAN STUD FARM IN CALIFORNIA 


HE ARABIAN horse has been 
famed in literature and in art 
since time immemorial. The 
mighty bards of the Old Testa- 

ment sang of him, again and agdin do we 

find mention of him in their pages; the 
artist of to-day goes to the desert when in 
search of equine perfection, for only there 
ean he find what he desires. Yet scarcely 
one person in twenty has ever seen an ani- 

. mal of pure Arabian descent. It is possi- 
ble to export him only by express permis- 
sion of the Sultan of Turkey, which is not 
easy to obtain; the expense of his purchase 
from his Bedouin master is very great, the 
latter being well aware of the value of his 
steed ; and the journey from Arabia to the 
Western world is long and _ hazardous, 
with much risk of injury. There are less 
than a hundred Arabians in all America 
at the present time. Because of his rarity 
outside the confines of his native land, one 
is inclined to believe that he is largely a 
creature of fiction, and that if he at any 
time existed as portrayed by his enthusi- 
astic admirers, it was.in. some far-off per- 
iod of the past. On the contrary, he lives 

- to-day in his ancient habitation in all the 
glory of his beauty and his strength even 
as in the days of Job and of Solomon; 
and occasionally we of the West are so 
fortunate as to make the acquaintance of 
this aristocrat of the East. : 

On the long and level highways of the 
Santa Clara Valley, or in the leafy roads 
leading back into the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, yon may meet, perchance, a slim 
girl mounted upon a horse at which you 
will look again and yet again; well you 
may, since he is of the illustrious desert 
breeding, and his worth would ransom a 
king. The slim girl rider is Mrs. Richard 
Walton Tully, better known, to her readers 

as Eleanor Gates. Having been always 
keenly interested in horses, and an expert 
horsewoman, she has taken up the raising 
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of the Arabian im California. About five 
miles back in the mountains from Los 
Gatos, a little town on the edge of the 
Santa Clara Valley, Mr. and Mrs. Tully 
have a large ranch, El] Rancho de _ las 
Rosas, which being interpreted is, The 
Ranch of the Roses, and here may be seen 
those marvelous creatures which have no 
peer among their kind. 

While there is but one general breed, 
there are five different subdivisions or 
families, and in order to be considered 
shubbi, or, in our language, thoroughbred, 
an Arabian. horse must belong to one or 
more of these primary branches. They 
are called collectively the Khamseh; in- 
dividually they are the Kehilan, the Seg- 
lawi, the Hamdani, the Abeyan, and the 
Habdan ; of these there are of course many 
minor strains, but the five great families 
are the parent stocks. The Bedouins say 
that ‘they are descended from the five 
mares of Salaman, a sheik who lived in the 
year 1635 B. C. ‘After a long and arduous 
battle, the warriors were resting, and their 
steeds were drinking at a river. Suddenly 
the trumpet call sounded to return to bat- 
tle, but only five mares responded. From 
them have sprung the Kamseh. Oddly 
enough, in the desert a colt always takes 
the name of its mother, instead of its sire, 
although the latter must, of course, be 
shubbi. 

Each of the horses at the California 
ranch belongs to one or more of these prin- 
cipal strains, four horses and eight mares 
comprising the stud. Each of them has 
all the identification marks of the pure 
desert animal. They are not large—the 
average is about fourteen and a half hands 
in stature, sometimes a little under. They 
are perfectly proportioned in every re- 
spect. The ears are'so finely formed as to 
make them appear smaller than they really 
are; the head is broad between the eyes 
and extremely well developed ; indeed, the 
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forehead cannot be too prominent, and 
this gives to the profile a dished contour 
much esteemed among the Arabs. The 
eves are thoughtful and intelligent, save 
in action, when they flash and sparkle with 
fire. The length between the eyes and the 
tapering muzzle is short, the nostrils are 
large and capable of great expansion. The 
throat is full and well developed, and the 
abi have unusual width, to admit the 
great windpipe. T he arch of the beautiful 


neck is one of the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of the steed of the Be douins, and it 
at once attracts the attention of a stranger. 





Nedjran. 


The chest is full and the shoulder very 
deep. The length of the back is short, a 
quality very desirable in a saddle horse; 
the shoulder and the back, not including 
the quarters, must measure exactly the 
same according to the Arabs, if a horse 
be without blemish ; I could scarcely credit 
this until I saw it proved to my own sat- 
isfaction. The limbs are slender and well 
‘on. The tail is carried high; a horse 
ose tail is flat is not inspired of Allah, 

an ‘ cannot be shubbi, say the Arabs. The 
skin is blue, where it shows about the eyes 


and the nose. The perfect Arabian is thus 
seen. to be a compact and serviceable ani- 
mal, differing both in appearance and en- 
durance from our perfect thoroughbreds. 
The latter have become long and weedy, 
and of diminished chest capacity ; they are 
also shorter-lived, the racers rarely accom- 
plishing anything after their twelfth year. 
The Arabian is in. his prime all through 
his twenties. 

There is a prevalent idea that they are 
either black or spotted, and many such are 
exhibited in circuses as being from the 
desert. but as a matter of fact there are 
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no spotted Arabians, and black ones are 
very rare, and not especially prized. The 
predominating colors are bay, brown and 
chestnut ; white is not quite so common, 
although two at El Rancho de las Rosas 
are white. 

All of them have names signifying their 
desert origin, names which “bring to the 
mind visions of the tales of Scherezade 
and all things Eastern. One of Mrs. 
Tully’s favorites is Nedjran, a chestnut, 
so called because he came from the desert 
of Nedj. He was imported from Arabia 








Ibn Mahruss (Mrs. Tully up.) 


by Captain Gainsford of the English army 
and is a Seglawie Jadran. The officer was 


riding through the streets of Damascus 
one day when he saw a Bedouin mounted 
upon. one of the finest animals he had seen, 
and he knew something of the -desert 
horse, too. But the price that the Bed- 
ouin asked was more than the English- 
man cared to pay, since he already had 
several fine Arabians in his string. The 
Bedouin was evidently hard pressed for 
money; all the way from Damascus to 
Beirout he rode before the officer, showing 
off the paces of his mount as only an Arab 
can, and when Beirout was reached, Cap- 
tain Gainsford succumbed to the charms 
of Nedjran and bought him. Small won- 
der is it that the officer could not resist the 
temptation to possess him; he embodies 
all that has been pictured and sculptured 
of his kind, and he has been done in mar- 
ble and in bronze. He is perfectly aware 
of his beauty and his proud descent, and 
he shows it in every turn of his head. 
There is a spirit of impish mischief lurk- 
ing in. his big, dark eyes; he loves to cur- 
vet and prance and pirouette, making 
great pretense of being over-mettlesome 
and coaxing his companions to race with 


him, while all the time he is as gentle as 
a kitten. He has the light and elastic 
tread peculiar to the breed, and he seems 
incapable of feeling fatigue, no matter 
what the distance he may traverse; he 
gallops with equal ease whether ridden by 
Mrs. Tully with her light English saddle, 
or a man of two hundred pounds weight 
in addition to a heavy Mexican saddle. 
None of these horses are shod for ordinary 
purposes; their hoofs are like iron, and 
they are capable of going from twenty to 
thirty miles daily with no effect whatever 
on themselves or their feet. Noticing the 
perfect condition of Nedjran’s hoofs, | 
asked how far he had been ridden the pre- 
vious week, and learned that it was about 
one hundred and thirty miles, over all 
sorts end conditions of roads. 

The pride of El Rancho de las Rosas is 
Mahruss, whose peer is not to be found 
outside of Arabia. He is a superb chest- 
nut, with four white feet and a blazed 
face, and in the sun he has the iridescent 
gleam of polished copper. Lady Anne 
Blunt, an Englishwoman who has an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Arabian horses, and 
owns a large number which she has her- 
self imported, said of Mahruss that it was 
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2 pity his blood was lost to the desert, so 
old and aristocratic is his lineage. He is 
Seglawie Jedran, and also of that rare 
strain, Ibn ed Derri; in the . imperial 
stables of Russia and of Japan are horses 
to which he is related. He is particularly 
gentle and affectionate, and he adores his 
mistress. Nedjran always takes exception 
to the petting of any one else in, his pres- 
ence, but Mahruss never displays’an atom 
of jealousy. Like the others, he wears no 
shoes, recently traveling one hundred and 
twenty-seven miles in. three days over hard 
valley roads, and reaching his journey’s 
end in the best of condition;- the proof 
that he was unshod during the trip lay in 
the fact that his hoofs showed the marks 
of no nails. 

One of the most remarkable Arabians 
is America is Obeyran I, or the Old Man, 
as he is dubbed at the ranch. He was born 
in the Palmyrian desert in 1879; when I 
first saw him he had just been ridden at a 
gailop over seventeen miles of mountain. 
road, which was considered nothing at all 
in the way of a run, and he was then as 
full of life as a colt, impatient of restraint, 
restive at his tether and eager to be off 
again, all of which is remarkable in a 


horse thirty-one years of age. He is sound 
of wind and perfect of limb as in his early 
youth. He was pure white until he was 
twenty-six, when his snowy coat became 
flecked with gray. He was one of the 
twenty-eight Arabian horses and mares 
imported to this country in 1893, by spe- 
cial permission of the Sultan, to be shown 
at the World’s Fair. They were all of 
exceeding rarity and value, and each of 
them was to be returned to the desert, 
dead or alive. But the men who financed 
the project became involved in debt, the 
animals were seized, and an auction was 
announced. The Bedouin grooms, rather 
than give up their beloved charges to be 
profaned by the hand of a Christian, 
killed fourteen of them before they were 
discovered; of the remainder, all were 
shipped to England save three, one of 
which was Obeyran. Apparently he has 
not a few years of usefulness still before 
him—just what the length of his life will 
prove to be is a question of great interest. 
His is by no means an uncommon. case of 
longevity. 

Another interesting personage is Yusa- 
net, a little bay mare belonging to the fam- 
ily of Kehilan-al-Muson. The members 











‘bn Mahruss and his mistress. Perfect type of Arabian head. 
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of this branch are always known as the 
“listeners,” and they go back to a mare 
that lived some three thousand years ago. 
She stood all day long in an attitude of 
listening, and walked round and round 
the camp with restless ears pricked for- 
ward and every nerve alert. The Bedou- 
ins could not tell what she heard or whence 
the sound came; they gave her some grain 
and she ate a mouthful and then listened 
as before. During that entire day they 
could not discover the cause of her mys- 
terious behavior. That night a hostile 
tribe descended upon them and half the 
men were slain—one of the most terrible 
massacres known to the Arabs. Strange 
to say, to this day a Kehilan-al-Muson 
seems always to be listening; it will in- 
variably have this habit to a far more pro- 
nounced degree than the animals of any 
other family. The snapshot of little Yu- 
sanet plainly illustrates this peculiar trait, 
for her unconscious pose is a very charac- 
teristic attitude. 

Their endurance is a constant source of 
wonder to those who are not familiar with 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Tully rode from Oak- 
land, a distance of sixty-five miles by road, 
in five hours and a half; it was in Decem- 
ber, just after a heavy rain, when the 
highways were in very bad condition ; for 
several months previous to this, the horses 
had had but little exercise, yet the next 
day after reaching the ranch they showed 
no effects whatever of the trip. A half- 
Arab sixteen days old belonging to Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, made the trip from 
Pleasanton. to Los Gatos, a distance of 
forty-eight miles, in one day, and was as 
full of life the following day as if he had 
not traveled at all. One of the mares ran 
at full speed, not once slackening her fly- 
ing pace, for twelve miles before she les- 
sened her long, swift gallop; Mrs. Tully, 
who was riding, did not urge her on, nor 
did she try to check her—for she wished 
to see how far she would of her own ac- 
cord continue that rate of speed, and her 
amazement was great when she found how 
far it really was. ‘Any one who is a horse- 
man must admit that this is by no means 
a common feat. 

We often read of the desert horses be- 
ing cared for by their masters like their 
own families. and from this we are apt 
to form the opinion that they are delicate 


and must always have the best of care in 
order to thrive. Such is not the case. True 
it is that the Bedouins give their steeds 
the best they can afford, but one must 
take into consideration the Arabs’ mode 
of living. They are nomadic, wandering 
from place to place in heat and in cold, 
with only the protection of a tent between 
them and the sky. There are no fenced 
pastures, and when the horses are not be- 
ing ridden, they are tethered in the camp 
without exercise; one of the mares at the 
ranch still has the marks of the hobbles 
with which she was fastened as a colt. The 
khans are miserable affairs, both for man 
and beast, and the animals stabled there 
in winter are frequently forced to stand in 
slush up to their knees, with cold draughts 
blowing about them. Owing to the arid 
character of the country in the dry season, 
food is often scarce and water at a prem- 
ium. Not infrequently a Bedouin will 
gallop his mount for several days over the 
rough and stony desert places, the mercury 
a hundred and twenty in the shade, and 
both will have so little sustenance it is a 
marvel how they survive, yet neither of 
them seem to be inconvenienced by what 
we would consider grievous hardships. In 
spite of such handicaps of environment, or 
perhaps of them, the Arabian horses are 
endowed with constitutions that are sin- 
gularly robust. They do not need luxu- 
riant fare; in fact, they ext much less 
than other breeds, two quarts of oats a 
day, with but little hay, sufficing to keep 
them in splendid condition. Nor must 
they have careful housing; they have 
thrived exceedingly at El Rancho de las 
Rosas, the climate of California being not 
unlike that of Arabia in some respects. 
Mrs. ‘Tully does not pamper them in the 
least, but takes them out in all-sorts ard 
conditions of weather. Since she has 
owned them, but one case of illness, a 
slight attack of colic, has occurred among 
them. 

Their docility is proverbial, a vicious 
Arabian being unheard of in the desert. 
This is due to the fact that through all 
the years the two have been associated, the 
Bedouin. has treated his horse with univer- 
sal kindness, lavishing upon him the same 
affection he gives his children. The re- 
sult is an animal that is unafraid, and 
gentle, and intelligent to a degree. A 
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mare at El Rancho de las Rosas received 
a bad cut in her shoulder, and it was neces- 
sary to take twelve stitches, three of them 


in the deep muscles, to close the wound.’ 


No anaesthetic was available, and she ac- 
tually stood there and let them sew up the 
hurt, without moving. Mrs. Tully stood 
beside her, with an. arm about her head, 
and she would lean against her mistress 
and quiver, while her eyes filmed over 
with the excruciating pain, yet she re- 
mained quiet. She knew that they were 
trying to help her. They do not require 
breaking, but only the briefest of instruc- 
tion before they may be ridden; a child is 


know nothing about sugar or sweets, and 
will not eat the dainties of which most 


‘ horses are fond. Occasionally one will 


take dates or raisins, but more often they 
refuse even their fruits of the desert. They 
do care greatly, however, for petting ; they 
like especially to have their ears rubbed, 
and their eyes; Nedjran will yawn pro- 
digiously, a sign of great content, when 
he is thus favored. They do not permit 
you to touch their noses, but always turn 
away their heads as a gentle hint for you 
to desist—they dislike having their wind 
in any way obstructed. 

As has been said, Mrs. Tully has been 





Obeyran I. (31 years of age.) 


as safe on their back as the most experi- 
enced rider, and an ordinary straight curb 
bit is sufficient to hold the most highly- 
strung of them. If they feel that you are 
falling off, they will at once check their 
speed, no matter how swiftly they are go- 
ing, that you may regain your seat; of the 
gentle art of bucking stiff-legged, as prac- 
Uced in its perfection by our Western mus- 
tangs they know nothing. Their affection 
is like that of a dog in its constancy and 
erdvring. They love you for what you 
arc. not for what you give them. They 





ts 


accustomed to horses all her life; she has 
ridden stnce she was three years of age. 
She is therefore entirely capable of judg- 
ing between the Arabians and the other 
breeds. Like every one else who has come 
to know the former, she has reached the 
conclusion that there is no comparison, ab- 
solutely, between them and what we 
Americans or English consider good ani- 
mals. For the qualities of endurance, in- 
telligence, .docility and economy, the 
Arabian excels the best of thoroughbreds 
as an educated Caucasian excels an abo- 
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rigine. This is not an extravagant state- 
ment. It is an incontrovertible fact, and 
after one has looked into the matter a bit, 
an inevitable conclusion. It is a question 
of race, that most powerful factor in the 
development of any created thing, be it 
man or beast. For forty centuries the 
Bedouins have kept the blood of their 
horses pure. When all Europe was a wil- 
derness peopled by savages, before Rome 
was founded or Greece was famed, the des- 
ert steed had won his high estate. Major 
Upton, an Englishman who is a recognized 
authority on the subject, states that there 
is in Arabia to-day a family of horses the 
genealogy of which extends back in an un- 
broken line for thirty-five hundred years. 
The pedigrees of the animals have been 
kept inviolate through all these centuries ; 
if a man is killed in battle and his mount 
taken by his enemy, the widow of the 
slain. man at once sends to the victor the 
lineage of the captured horse—it is a law 
of the desert. Certain formalities, the 
same to-day as in ages gone, are observed, 


characteristic attitude. 


which make impossible any chance of mis- 
take in pedigree. The difference between 
this breed and all others is also borne ou 
automatically. The ‘former has one less 
lumbar vertebrae, and two less in, the tail ; 
the ulna, which in other horses is a mere 
splint, in the Arabian is a solid bone as 
large as the thumb; his bones are all like 
ivory in their hardness. The shape of his 
head is different; the articulation of the 
neck, where it joins the shoulder, is differ- 
ent; giving that peculiarly proud carriage 
of the head. Small wonder, then, that the 
result of these countless years of most 
careful discrimination is a horse which 
greatly outclasses the best that Europe or 
America can produce, since the latter has 
comparatively so few years of civilizing in- 
fluences behind him. 

When Arabians are crossed with lesser 
strains, the results are most interesting; 
the Arabian blood being stronger, the 
characteristics of that breed predominate 
in the descendants, anid added strength 
with endurance are always to be found 

where one parent is of desert ori- 
gin. Very often a half-Arab can 
scarcely be distinguished in ap- 
pearance from one that is full- 
blooded. , At the ranch were many 
colts whose mothers were either of 
thoroughbred or common unpedi- 
greed stock, and in every 
they had the little pointed noses, . 
finely formed ears, and other 
markings of their‘sire. Racing 
stock is much improved by an ad- 
mixture of Arabian blood, added 
swiftness with increasing longev- 
ity and strength being the advan- 
tages derived. An instance of 
what the Eastern strain will do 
for common stock is in the cross- 
ing of an Arabian with a mus- 
tang; one of the sons of Obeyran 
I, whose mother was an ordinary 
mustang, won the first prize at, the 
New York State Fair in the year- 
ling class, competing against 
many standard trotting colts. 

The Western mustang is of 
‘urious descent. Far back there 
is in him a strain of Arabian 
blood, brought to America by the 
Spanish explorers whose horses 
were left'in the New World when 
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BENEATH THE CASSOCK. 


their masters returned to the Old. Though 
several hundred years have elapsed, and 
the Arabians have long since disappeared, 
to this day the native horse of the West is 
frequently found with Arabian character- 


istics at once recognizable by one familiar, 


with the desert breeds. The mustang is 
short-bellied and compact, and his limbs 
are slender, while his endurance is pro- 


verbial. It must be admitted that owing to 
abuse, his disposition is not all that might 
be wished, but this fault can be invariably 
overcome by kindness, as has been repeat- 
edly proved. Since in a cross the docility 
and the strength of the Arabian always 
predominate, an ideal saddle animal will 
undoubtedly arise from the introduction 
of the desert stock on the Pacific Coast. 











BENEATH .THE CASSOCK 


BY JAN 


[ cannot stick to the text, somehow, 
Or write what I ought to say; 
For a robin sings, and a blue-eyed boy, 
Whistles a roundelay: 
And the lilt of the song, and the swing of 
the tune, 
Get into my head to-day. 


The deacons want a doctrinal talk, 
On what the Master saith: 
How He smites the wicked on every side, 
And snuffs them out with a breath. 
That the world is full of wickedness, 
And the wages of sin is death. 


Perhaps the wages of sin is death; 
But the words seem hard to say, 
With the song of the bird and the tune 
of the boy, 
Fillmg my soul to-day: 
Is there really sin in this world of ours, 
And is death the price we pay? 


WILWHER 


How can I preach of sin and death, 
When my heart is so blissfully stirred? 

Whistling the tune of the blue-eyed boy, 
And singing the song of the bird: 

For love has come, and the miracle 
Of miracles has occurred. 


I could preach of this love to the end of 
time ; 
' And then through eternity. 
Of a love as boundless as the sky; 
As wide and deep as the sea. 
A wonderful love: not the love of God, 
But the love of a woman for me. 


The deacons urge that sinners be scourged, 
And pierced with fiery dart. 

To me the world is a world of love, 
Where wickedness has no part. 

I wonder if ever such love as mine, 
Enters a deacon’s heart? 


So I go to my task with a faltering step— 


Dreaming of what 


is to be. 


And, while I expound the word of God, 
My heart will be roaming free, 
With a lilting bird, and a whistling boy, 


And this love that 


has come to me. 











Tombstene of Samuel Williams Inge and wife. 


A STRANGE MEMORIAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY C. G. 


AVE YOU EVER been out to 

the old, half-dismantled Roman 

Catholic Cemetery on the hill, 

exploring? It is one of the few 

spots left in San Francisco where things 
that truly speak of days long past. 

If you are of the turn of mind that 
loves to investigate, to poke into byways 
and corners, and to fill in the blanks of the 
unknown with complement of the imagi- 
nation, you will find there ground for 
thought and study. Old, musty vaults, 
moss-greened ; shafts of marble and gran- 
ite split by the earthquake shock; anti- 


‘ways; the background of old Lone Moun- 


ADAMS 


quated, latticed pent-houses built to shel- 
ter from the West sea winds grave plots 
now long forgotten; the rows of crude, 


‘unpainted wooden crosses that mark the 


moundless resting places of the lonely or- 
phans’ field; damp old gloomy cypress 
trees; thickets of native scrub oak, over- 
tangled with wild clematis, blackberries 
aud poison ivy; the hillside lanes and by- 
tain raising heavenward its great Latin 
cross; all these have appeal to the eye, to 
the imagination. 

Ask one of the tenders (there are 10 
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vrave diggers now, for burying there has 
long been discontinued), to guide you to 
“dormitory number two, station number 
thirteen.” He will take you up a tangled 
lane on: an incline of the central hillside. 
There you will find a strange memorial. 
It marks the tomb of one Colonel Inge and 
his wife Louisa, characters well known in 
the old city sixty years ago. 

Side by side in a forlorn grave lot stand 
two headstones: for the husband, a sub- 
stantial block of marble, for the wife a 
simple slab, now displaced and pitching 
groundward. They bear dates of the years 
1868 and 1872, respectively; and the let- 
tering on them is outlined now in moss. 

All about is decay: the broken coping 
of conerete, the sunken surface of the 


‘sand, the starving sage brush in the cor- 


ner with its tattered fragments of bird’s 
nest.. 

The inscriptions on these old headstones 
have a strange story to tell. For the wife 
is simple data of birth and death, supple- 
mented only by the words: 


“The most faithful of wives. 
The noblest of mothers.” 


For the husband, the four faces of his 
monument are closely chiseled with this 
most eccentric epitaph. (The eccentrici- 


ties of punctuation are just as on the 
monument ) : 


“SAMUEL WILLIAMS INGE. 


Was born 22nd of February 1817, in 
N. Carolina. Was married 27th of Nov. 
1838 in Ala. and on June 10th 1868, in 
San Francisco. Cal., whilst he was residing 
in his own old beautiful home on Stock- 
ton Street, He suffered Pneumonia and 
his tranquil spirit passed lovingly from 
earth, leaving the lovely smile of peace 
impressed as in repose upon his noble 
face. 

Let us contemplate some of his last 
sacred words upon Eternal Life. His 
Physician remarked Oh, Col. now I realize 
I am treating a great man. Then as a 
statesman & Lawyer, who had attained the 
highest standard of this earth’s excellence 

He replied But Doctor, now I realize 
the great power of God anid the weakness 
of man. Again he said, My wife do not 
repine, you will not be far behind. This is 
not any separation. It cannot be, it is 
impossible for it is all vast eternity and 
time, time forever and ever which remain 
to us. 

My wife, think of your Mother in 
Heaven. How exquisite are the fruits she 
brings me, and how she welcomes me to 
the society of little children. O, my wife 
it cannot be that this is all of life.” 
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TO ONE DEPARTING FOR THE WEST 


BY SHAEMAS 0O°’SHEEL | 


The love I bear thee would not bid thee stay: 
*Tis hard indeed to lose thee, but I know 
Thou goest to happier things; and therefore, go. 
Go to the Sunset Land—alas, my day 
Seems now to set, its light fades fast away! 
Yet holier this mournful ev’ning glow 
Thani noons of gladness; stronger is love in woe 
Than happiness: I would not have thee stay. 


But go: my soul will hover close to thine 

In ev’ry place, forevermore ; my love, 

Strong sheltering wings will guard thee, spread above; 
Thy joys my joys will be, thy sorrows mine; 

And from all harm and hurt and wrong and wrath 

My prayers will keep thee, making straight thy path. 
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THE SPECKLED HEIFER’S CALF 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


HE SPECKLED heifer was my 
very own, and of course a won- 
derful cow. She had been mine 
ever since she was a frisky spot- 

ted calf, looking as much like a fawn as 
a bossy. 

I had taught her to drink milk from a 
bucket, and had teddered her out all the 
first summer in the back yard. In fact, 
she was a spoiled and petted calf, and 
that was probably why she hid her own 
first calf when it was born. 

This was a great blow to me, as I had 
hoped that the new calf would mate one 
that I already had, and make a pair of 
steers, but the ways of Providence are be- 
yond finding out. 

We knew well enough that the speckled 
heifer had a calf somewhere in the great 
pasture, but where, was the question. The 
heifer’s bag was large, and her udders 
were wet each morning when we found her 
_ quietly feeding, as though her thoughts 
were upon anything but calves. 

I spent several days watching and spy- 
ing upon her, but with no success. As 
long as 1 was in sight she would eat grass 
or lie in the shade and chew her cud, but 
as soon as [ got interested in a bird’s nest, 
or a berry patch, she was gone, and I 
would see no more of her that day. We 
tried taking a dog into the pasture in 
hopes of frightening her into fleeing to her 
bossy, but the experiment was a failure. 

The sight of the dog seemed to drive the 
young cow almost frantic and to fill her 
with blind, unreasonable rage. She 
charged the poor dog, who was innocent of 
ary evil towards her, again and again, un- 
til at last the bewildered canine stuck his 
tail between his legs and ran out of. the 
pasture. Then she turned upon Ben and 
me. 

Ben took refuge in a thicket, where she 
left him in hiding, and came for me. At 


first I thought I was not afraid of the 
speckled heifer; was she not my own 
bossy, and had [ not petted her ever since 
the first day she was born? I ealled 
“bossy, bossy,” in my most persuasive 
tones, but she came at me like a mad crea- 
ture, forcing me to shin up a small tree 
with the dexterity of a monkey. 

When, I had reached a safe limb I 
looked for Ben, and discovered him peep- 
ing out of the thicket, and laughing. 

“Harry,” he called, “that heifer has 
gone stark mad for the moment, and you 
and I had better make ourselves scarce. 
She will be all right again when she has 
had time to cool off. Mother love is a 
queer instinct.” 

_ The most dangerous animal in the world 
is an enraged female who thinks her 
young are threatened. When the speck- 
led heifer had gone away to feed in a dif- 
ferent part of the pasture, Ben and | 
slunk away just as the poor dog had done, 
and left her to chew the cud of reflection. 

The following morning when we visit- 
ed the pasture a wonderful change had 
come over the heifer. She stood at the 
bars bellowing and moaning pitifully. Her 
eves were large and full of pain, her muz- 
zle was covered with foam, and her sides 
were wet with sweat. Im addition to this, 
there were savage scratches upon her back 
and shoulders, and she was trembling as 
though with great fear. F 

When she saw us coming, she redoubled 
her lowing, and started off across the pas- 
ture at a brisk trot. 

“Something is up,” said Ben. “She is 
eager enough to show us where the calf is 
now, but in my opinion it won’t do any 
good, for we will find it dead.” 

My grief and astonishment at this an- 
nouncement was too great for words, so I 
trotted along silently behind Ben, hoping 
against hope that he would be mistaken 
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for once. 

There was no sham or deceit about the 
speckled heifer to-day, and we had to go 
at a brisk trot to keep up with her. She 
occasionally looked back to see if we were 
following, and seemed rather afraid that 
we would turn back. 

She led us straight to the deep woods, 
and out and in, among the thickets, until 
we came to a thick clump of spruces. These 
trees stood so close together that their 
spreading tops kept out the sunlight quite 
effectively, and a kind of twilight ¢ or gloom 
always .reigned in the spruces. 

There, in the deepest shadows, | as 
though to screen so sad a sight from the 
bright light of day, lay the little bossy for 
which we had searched so long and dili- 
gently. He was a perfect beauty, as nature 
had designed him, with a sleek, glossy 
coat, generously flecked and dappled like 
his mother’s, but, as we beheld him, he 
was a pitiful sight. 

His throat was horribly torn as though 
by hungry fangs, his head and neck were 
badly lacerated, and he was besmeared 
with his own bright blood, and covered 
with blow-flies. The ground about was 
trarapled and bloodstained, the ferns and 
underbrush were broken, and there was 
every evidence that a desperate struggle 
had taken place. 

I was too grief-stricken to speak, and 
Ben was carefully noticing all the signs, 
as was his Indian way. When he had ex- 
amined the wounds upon the dead bossy 
carefully, noted all the hoof-prints in the 
trampled forest carpet, he fell to examin- 
ing a nearby tree-trunk. 

“Seems to be this  tree-trunk looks 
mighty interesting, Harry,” he exclaimed. 

“What do you think about it?” 

“Looks just like all the rest of the tree- 
trunks,” I replied in disgust. It annoyed 
me that Ben should think of such trifling 
things as how tree-trunks looked at a 
time like this, 

“Come here, Harry,” said he, “and let 
me show you that it does not look just like 
all the other tree trunks.” 

| followed Ben’s finger carefully from 
po int to point as he showed me where the 

irk had been torn off and scratched up. 
A each of these points was a deep scar, 
in the bark, that showed the white wood 
heneath. Finally, Ben picked two soft 


gray hairs.from beneath a sliver of bark, 
and held them up for my inspection. 

“Look kinder like cat hairs,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Mightily,” replied Ben. “They are 
cat hairs, and they came out of the coat of 
a wildcat.” 

“A wildcat!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, at the same time looking up into 
the branches overhead ° apprehensively. 
“Where in the world did it come from ?” 

“Qh, up in the mountains,” replied Ben. 
“There has been a litter of bobcats raised 
iri the mountain off and on for several 
years, but they don’t often hunt so far 
from home. ‘The kittens must be quite 
cats by this time, and so their mother 
has to hunt far and near to satisfy them. 

“Tt happened last evening, probably, at 
about twilight. The great cats hunt in 
the morning and evening. Sometimes they 
hunt by moonlight, but rarely in broad 
daylight. 

“Mrs. Bobcat probably came prowling 
through the pasture in search of a gray 
rabbit, and with no thought of calf. She 
s rather dull colored at this time of year, 
and is hardly noticeable among the browns 
of the ferns and the dried-up weeds. A 
bobcat always sneaks along like a gray 
shadow. She probably came upon the calf 
in hiding when its mother was feeding, 
and pounced upon it without considering 
that there was a mother to reckon with. 
There was where it was lying. Here are 
the. hoof prints where the poor calf 
plunged about, probably with the cat up- 
on its back, tearing at its throat. I pre- 
sume about that time it did some tall 


‘bleating, and Specky appeared on the 


scene. 

This attack probably infuriated the cat 
and she revenged herself by dropping on 
the heifer’s back. That is how she came 
to be so clawed. Then the heifer lost her 
head and lit out. The bobcat must have 
hopped off when she had ridden a_ few 
rods, and come back to finish the calf. The 
heifer must have run clear down to the 
bars.” 

I opened both my eyes and mouth wide 
with astonishment as Ben unfolded the 
story of this little tragedy. A moment be- 
fore the whole thing had seemed an inscru- 
table mystery, and-here it was before our 
eyes as plain as the page of a printed book. 
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“You piece things together just like a 
block puzzle,” I said. “I never could 
have made it out at all, but it comes to 
you just like a story.” 

“Tt all comes with time, Harry,” re- 
plied the old man. “Reading signs is a 
science, just like astronomy, and has to 
be acquired. We’ll leave the calf just as 
he is, and to-morrow we will be around 
and have a wildcat hunt.” 

“How are you going to manage it, Ben,” 
I asked, for it seemed to me like rather 
dangerous business. To my boyish fancy 
the tops of all the trees in the pasture 
were already swarming with bobcats which 
might drop down upon our heads at any 
moment. 

“Oh, I guess we will manage it all 
right,” Ben replied. “I will borrow a fox- 
hound, and you can go along with a pail 
of salt. When the dog gets the cat good 
and tired running her, you can creep up 
and put salt on “its tail. Then we can 
carry it home in a bag.” 

Had it not been for the twinkle in Ben’s 
eye as he explained his plan, I should have 
thought the programme decidedly alarm- 
ing. Even as it was, I fairly lamed my 
neck looking up into the tree-tops as we 
journeyed home. I could see Ben watch- 
ing me from the corner of his eye, and 
trying not to smile. 

The following morning, just when the 
pink and saffron East had begun to glow 
and blush, I was awakened by pebbles be- 
ing tossed against my bedroom window. 

“Come, come, bobcat hunter, get up! 
The trail will get cold if we wait too 
long!” called a voice below. 

When I joined Ben a few moments 
later on the back porch I found, to my 
great surprise, that he was not armed, ex- 
cept with a stout club, while in his other 
hand he carried a small tin pail. : 

“Why, Ben, where is old Kentucky?” I 
asked, feeling almost afraid to start out 
on this hunting trip without Ben’s trusty 
rifle. 

“Oh, she is pretty heavy, and I thought 
I had better leave her at home,” drawled 
my companion; “but I have brought along 
your pail of salt. You see, I rely mostly 
on you and the salt.” 

A cold chill crept down my spine. Did 
Ben intend to have me go after the cat 
with salt ? If so, I would rather be excused. 


I peeped into the pail and saw that i 
contained brimstone, instead of salt, and 
so was quite relieved. 

The dew was very heavy, and the grass 
was full of cobwebs. Ben said it was a 
fine morning for trailing. 

We lost no time in getting to the woods, 
but, before letting the hound go, we made 
a complete circle of the spot where the 
dead calf lay, keeping the dog on the 
leash. 

The hound at once discovered the trail, 
and by the way he jumped about and 
whined to be let loose we knew that the 
track was very fresh. 

When we untied the cord from his col- 
lar, the hound went off at a brisk pace, 
while its long-drawn owe-e-u-u wowu-u 
wow-u-u floated pleasantly back to us on 
tke fresh morning wind. 

As soon as the hound was fairly off we 
ran to a commanding position about a 
third of the way up the mountain. 

For about five minutes the hound wound 
in and out through the woods, then started 
for the mountain at a lively clip. To my 
great astonishment the dog ran by, within 
a few rods of us, and I hardly dared to 
breathe as the chase drew near. I fully ex- 
pected to see a bobcat, about the size of a 
tiger, break into the open, at any rate.” 

“Why didn’t we see it go by, Ben,” I 
whispered. 

“It went before we came up,” 
Ben. “Look there.” 

At the same moment he spoke, the long- 
drawn notes of the fox-hound changed to 
short, sharp barks, interspersed with ex- 
cited yelps. 

I looked in the direction indicated, and 
saw a large gray animal, with a short tail 
and a whiskery visage, spring lightly up- 
on the trunk of a tree that had been partly 
blown down, but which still stood at an 
angle lodged against its fellows. 

. The cat scratched up the trunk for eight 
or ten feet, and then, in a frenzy of rage 
that fairly made my hair stand on end, be- 
gan tearing the bark from the tree, at the 
same time uttering a series of the most 
blood-curdling screeches and snarls. The 
bark came down in showers, the cat’s claws 
flew so rapidly that I could scarcely see 
them, while the screeching seemed to my 
ears like the screaming of a panther. 

“Let’s go home, Ben,” I whispered, be- 


replied 
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‘He 
aren’t 


tween the chattering of my ‘teeth. 
might see us. You know we 
armed.” 

Ben laughed. “A bobcat won’t fight un- 
less it is cornered,” he said. “You can go 
home’ if you wish to, but you don’t want 
to leave me to be eaten alive, do you.” 

I made no reply, but felt anything but 
comfortable. 
that I was at home, at that moment, in 
the ten acre lot, hoeing corn or almost 
anywhere else but where I was. 

Presently, the cat jumped from the tree 
trunk and ran up the mountain side, the 
dog following im hot haste. 


Its long-drawn owe-e-u-u had now ° 


changed to a quick bark varied with ex- 
cited yelps. 

In five mintues more the barking had 
changed to nothing but yelps, and Ben 
cried: ®Good; the cat has either treed or 
holed. Come on, Harry.” 

I was afraid to go and still more afraid” 
to stay behind, so I followed Ben, fairly 
treading on his heels in my anxiety to 
keep as close to my companion as possi- 
ble. 


We found the hound barking and 


scratching away excitedly at a fair-sized 


hole in a great ledge. 

Ben seemed much pleased at this dis- 
covery, and for final evidence that the cat 
had holed, he picked a gray hair from the 
edge of the rock, and held it up for my 
inspection. 

“Looks just like the one we saw on the 
tree, Harry,” he said. “Now, you take 
the pail and scramble into the hole and 
feed the cat some brimstone while I stay 
outside and keep the male bobcat from 
coming in and disturbing you.” 

“Not much,” I said. “I haven’t lost 
any bobcat.” 

Ben brought a large flat stone and 
placed it so that it would cover the en- 
trance to the den. Then he put the brim- 
stone into the mouth of the den and set 
fire to it, covering the flat stone over 
with his coat, that none of the fumes 
might escape. 

For a minute or two all was silent in- 
side, but finally we heard a coughing and 
scratching; then the cat made a sudden 
rush for the entrance of the den. 

I was terribly afraid that the stone 
would be pushed aside, but Ben only 


To tell the truth, I wished. 


gripped his club and grinned at my alarm. 

“Guess I hetter let him out, Harry,” he 
said, at length. “It seems to be stran- 
gling him,” and to my horror he raised the 
stone so as to make a small crack. 

Ben had gone mad, but his folly should 
be on his own head. I was not going to 
be food for a bobcat. 

Then Ben let go his hold on the stone 
and it fell flat in front of the hole, leav- 
ing the entrance free. With a yell of ter- 
ror, I started down the mountain side, not 
stopping even to choose my footing, feel- 
ing that to break my neck was better than 
being clawed to ribbons. 

Presently I made a mis-step and landed 
in a heap at the bottom of a little gully. 
When I picked myself up, I heard Ben 
calling to me. “Come back, Harry,” he 
hallooed. “It’s all over. I’ve killed the 
bobcat.” : 

I clambered cautiously back, but took 
the precaution to reconnwoiter at a safe 
distance. 

It was just as Ben had said. The great 
gray cat lay dead at his feet. So my cour- 
age came back, and I joined him and the 
hound at the entrance of the den. 

“How in the world did you kill it, 
Ben?” I asked. “You didn’t have any 
gun.” 

“I didn’t need any,” he replied. “It 
was so stupefied that it wouldn’t have 
known its own grandmother. The brim- 
stone did the business. I simply knocked 
her on the head when she came out.” 

It was’ a fine specimen of the bobcat, 
or bay lynx, as it should really be called. 
Its coat was long and silky, of a grayish 
tone, striped and flecked with light brown. 
There were several brown streaks along the 


. back, and some tawny patches upon the 


sides. The tail had several dark rings 
and was tipped with black. The animal’s 
long, sharp, white claws sent a shiver down 
my back as I felt them. 

When we had carried the cat home, Ben 
brought out the spring scales, and tying 
a cord about the bobcat’s hind legs, he 
hooked it in the scales and swung the 
splendid specimen clear of the ground. My 
eyes opened wide as the indicator sprung 
down until it registered thirty-six pounds. 
After all, to have such a fine skin as this 
was some compensation for the loss of the 
speckled heifer’s calf. 
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THE NO-THOUGHT ABSENT TREATMENT 


BY P. A. 


T WOULD BE interesting to defin- 
itely know where first originated the 
idea of absent treatment for poverty 
and disease. It may have originated 

with Spiritualists, for the custom has 


long been with them to sit in the silence,” 


while concentrating their combined 
thoughts to help those afflicted with sor- 
row or pain. It is also a common prac- 
tice for mediums to give readings by 
mail; to diagnose disease, to read charac- 
ter, to delve into the past and future of 
people’s lives, and to prescribe and suggest 
remedies for their wants. The profes- 
sional absent treatment quack may have 
taken his cue from these practices; for if 
thoughts can be conveyed to a distance 
by merely concentrating them on a certain 
individual, and be made to assist him; if 
his disease can be diagnosed, the events of 
his life determined, by the medium mere- 
ly coming in contact with an article or a 
piece of writing belonging to him, it fol- 
lows as a corollary that space in some in- 
stances can be annihilated by the powers 
of the mind. 


Although absent methods have been ex-’ 


tensively advertised by many mediums, 
yet they were never popular, or a success, 
and Spiritualists more and more regard 
them with disapprobation. I am far from 
denying that there is any truth whatever 
in some of these methods; it is the accep- 


tation of them without testing how much 


and how little truth they contain that 
must be guarded against. The sensibility 
of some highly strung temperaments is so 
acute that they can feel the conditions of 
people with whom they come in contact; 
this sensibility becomes so keen in some 
that they can diagnose disease and mental 
traits of character by merely holding in 
their hand, or to their forehead, articles 
or scraps of writing belonging to the per- 
son diagnosed. 

But absent treatment for poverty and 


JENSEN 


disease, which has been so extensively used 
by the champions of New Thought, is 
quite another thing. Here we seek the 
cause of the cures in vain and our reason 
is offended. There is, of course, a cause 
but if we take the absent treaters’ own 
statements as the cause, they are as ignor- 
ant about it themselves as are their vic- 
tims. The combined concentration of a 
number of people upon a certain object to 
be attained can in itself bring no results, 
Concentration is valuable in some respects 
—it makes us vividly realize that which 
we have in mind to be accomplished. But 
merely thinking and wishing will not 
bring us anything. It may be definitely 
stated that a person is successful in pro- 
portion to the work he does, in proportion 
to the knowledge he has, and in propor- 
tion to the propitiousness of his surround- 
ing circumstances. 

_ Likewise, the cures of disease that some- 
times occur through any virtue imparted 
to the patient from the healer, or from his 
peculiar remedies, but always because of 
the change that takes place in the mental 
attitude of the patient: One mind cannot 
inject his thoughts into another’s mind. 
The instructions from the healer to the 
patient, the formulas, the key to success, 
the repeating of certain words at certain 
times of day, are the hocus-pocus of the 
absent-treatment business. In order to 
understand how disease is cured by this 
method, we must study the positive and 
negative principles upon which the human 
mind is constructed. 

_ Every person is negative and at the same 
time positive to certain other persons and 
influences around him. Any cause that 
can temporarily disturb the equilibriura of 
the mind is a positive controlling influ- 
ence. Epidemics, panics, politics, reli- 
gious revivals, and every other popular 
agitation are strong psychological] influ- 
ences that all cannot withstand. Epidem- 
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ics are known to have driven whole com- 
munities frantic with fear, and many vic- 
tims of the disease induce it in their cor- 
poreal organism through fear; the mind 
of the victim is first powerfully impressed 
with the symptoms of the epidemic, which 
it then in turn impresses on the dependent 
organism. Panics are capable of driving 
some temporarily insane; strong men will 
trample women and children under foot, 
whom, under a different excitement, they 


would risk their lives to save. Popular’ 


religion is contagious, even as popular 
politics ; hence at religious revivals and at 
election days, we have: praying, shouting 
converts to the former, and crazy, fighting 
converts to the latter, without them know- 
ing or caring very much about the princi- 
ple involved. 

New Thought literature and its absent 
treatment quacks explain these mental 
phenomena differently; they contend that 
thoughts are entities, or things, which fly 
about through space, very much like dust 
in the air, lodge in minds that have an 
affinity fot them, and there germinate. 
The absent treater in accordance with this 
belief sends out his thought waves to or- 
der as required: the lonely and disconso- 
late gets his happiness waves, the infirm 
and suffering his healing waves, the poor 
and needy his opulent waves. When these 
thought waves have entered the mind of 
the patient, they form a nucleus for a 
new supply, which is drawn from am in- 
exhaustible supply from without by the 
law of attraction. This in substance 1s 
the metaphysical hash of the New Thought 
absent treaters, and it is now generally 
designated as the “no thought” move- 
ment. 

But the same psychological influence 
which makes it possible to convey disease 
through the mind to the dependent cor- 
poreal organism, can also be made, when 
rightly used, to cure it. The human mind 
when powerfully stimulated to overcome 
disease, acts with great force through the 
nervous system and is cured. That the 
mind ean throw its magnetic force to 
any part of the body while powerfully 
stimulated and affect the involuntary sys- 
tem as well is now well known to psycholo- 
gists. This power of the mind really ex- 
plains how patients are cured through ab- 
sent treatment; it explains the divine and 
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apparently miraculous, cures that are at- 
tributed to the divine agency; it explains 
the cures affected by Alexander Dowie; 
and Christian Science. Differently con- 
stituted ininds have to be approached dif- 
ferently, but the immediate cause of the 
cures affected is the power resident in 
the minds of those that are cured, and 
not from any supernatural source or heal- 
ing waves. telepathically injected from 
without. 

It might be argued that a system of 
treatment which makes cures is a good 
system and ought to be encouraged; but 
there is a modicum of truth and good in 
every system, however bad, or else it could 
not exist. Hach system must be analyzed, 
the good encouraged and the bad rejected. 
‘The absent treatment system is a most 
vicious system; it exalts moral degener- 
ates into demigods, rewards knavery with 
honor, confers fame and reputation where 
none is due, concedes riches and affluence 
on those who have no right to them, ex- 
cites vanity, conceit, and arrogance in 
empty-headed pretenders; it propagates 
erroneous ideas, exalts them to the dig- 
nity of truth, befuddles the uninformed, 
whilst it claims to instruct them; its 
leaders live on the ignorant whilst they 
claim to enrich them—such a system and 
such leaders ought to be laid bare, opposed 
and denounced, for delusions and errors in 
whatever guisé they skulk are always a det- 
riment and never a benefit to those who 
entertain them. 

The history of some absent treaters reads 
more like a romance than the actual oc- 
currences of our own time. Commonplace 
individuals, by the aid of pretense and 
self-confidence, without money or assist- 
ance, have propelled themselves forward to 
riches and fame. But a few years since, 
Victor Segno came to Los Angeles from 
nowhere and started business as a palm- 
ist. But reading palms was not to his 
taste; there was not enough money in it, 
and, besides, Segno wanted to do some- 
thing great. He therefore started the 
“Segno Success Club” of Los Angeles, for 
the giving of absent treatments. for pov- 
erty. Segno is said to have elected him- 
self president of the club, also treasurer 
and oracle-in-chief for the. projection of 
prosperity waves to his poverty-stricken 
clients. Each member of the club was 
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made to pay a certain monthly fee in ad- 
vance for which he received in return an 
equivalent of opulent waves, telepathically 
injected. Common sense people, or those 
who have -well-defined motives for con- 
duct, could, of course, never be imposed 
upon by such humbuggery; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that all people can be 
approached through the intellect; most 
people are reached through the imagina- 
tion and the emotions, and many of those 
who entertain the most glaring absurdi- 
ties would feel intensely miserable if they 
should know the plain truth. 

From this class, Segno from the very 
first, received unstinted support. His 
business grew and grew, until he was 
forced into a large office building, and 
forced to hire a large staff of stenograph- 
ers to fill up his clients with large prom- 
ises. But just when about to become a 
millionaire, the newspapers of Los An- 
geles swooped down on him, dissected his 
methods and denounced him as a colossal 
charlatan ; ridiculed his supporters for 
their enormous gullibility, and foreed him 
out of business. But Segno had no “kick 
coming ;” he had already amassed a for- 
tune from his victims. From the avoca- 
tion of a palmist, reading palms -for 
twenty-five cents each in. a back parlor of a 
third-rate rooming house, he became in a 
short time noted the world over; -he is 
said to claim at one time to have had over 
70,000 clients for absent-treatment for 
opulence; he bought himself a residence 
in Los Angeles, some declare worth $50,- 
000, and is considered one of the richest 
men there. But his unfortunate support- 
ers, for whose benefit it was supposed the 
club was formed, are still waiting for the 
success that never comes. 

Before closing this article, I must briefly 
allude to Helen Wilmans, the high priest- 
ess of all absent-treaters. The adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction” is exem- 


plified im her life. From a life of drudg- 
ery on a farm in California, she advanced 
herself to be one of the most noted women 
of America. She bécame a noted autho: 
of books; she edited innumerable lessons 
on how to cure poverty and disease through 
mental efforts; she gave absent treatment 
to thousands all over America; her force, 
talent, and perseverance seem to have been 
inexhaustible. Yet with all her endow- 
ments, what a strange phenomenon she 
was, in some respects so clever and sen- 
sible; in other respects so unreal and de- 
lusive! She conceived the idea that pov- 
erty, disease and death were due to a race 
consciousness that had been cultivated for 
centuries. She conceived that these ene- 
mies of the race could only be overcome 
through the development of a new con- 
cept. In order to test this theory, herself 
and a few followers settled on the Halifax 
river, in Florida, with a view of develop- 
ing the nucleus, a new race consciousness. 
It was postulated in this little community 
that disease, poverty and death had no ex- 
istence, only to those who believed in 
them. 

But her life-story is most pathetic! 
There she sat back on the Halifax River, 
among the reeds and the rushes, frail 
woman that she was, with thousands 
of sick people all over the land depending 
on her powers to cure them. Poor, deluded 
victims! They were dependent on the 
help that never comes. 

But like the characters in melodrama, 
this Delphic oracle was struggling against 
an uncontrollable fate that cannot be 
averted. When at the zenith of her fame, 
with an income sufficient for a _ royal 
queen, the United States Government in- 
dicted her for using its mails as a means 
to defraud the public. She lost her case, 
money, prestige, power, confidence and 
health as well, and she died shortly after- 
ward, lonely and in poverty. 
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THE DESERT RAT 


BY CHARLES W. COYLE 


T IS PLAIN to see by the thoughtful 
taps on his cigar and the reminiscent 
gaze at Hogan, the young partner 
who dictates letters in his private of- 

fice, that Mr. Hennesey is musing, and 
the reach of his thought inc ludes a bit 
of personal history when the camp was 
young and he fell in with Hogan on the 
edge of a desert. 

Hogan was discouraged and so was 
Hennesey. Wonderfully beautiful was the 
desert, the Ralston Desert, everywhere 
brilliant, glowing, glistening with sun- 
light, sunlight chastening the tenuous air, 
gleaming on pearly walls over the moun- 
tain tops, resting by steel-gray shadows on 
the malapi, on the distant summits ton- 
ing away into ineffable shades of upland 
color, a garment of marvelous light every- 
where embracing all the wide, round circle 
of jagged peaks and burnt-out mesa land. 
Yet Hennesey was sad. In fact, his dis- 
reputable garments and bleary face would 
indicate that Hennesey had been drinking. 
In this unhappy condition, he fell in with 
Hogan, a chivalrous youth who had neg- 
lected to carry sufficient water and stood 
in a fair way to provide a banquet for coy- 
otes and buzzards. 

Now Hennesey was sick for a touch of 
friendliness, and the eyes of the brother in 
(listress disclosed a hungry, appealing 
spirit which suggested—if one so may ex- 
press it—the aspect of a gaunt coyote in 
the moonlight, so the two wretched men, 
attracted in the yastness of the desert 
solitude, cemented a friendship that had 
the strength of years about it. 

They traveled on for a time, when the 
vouth who limped painfully was advised 
by the prospector to rest for a minute un- 
der a Joshua tree, one of those candela- 
bra of the desert, where he quickly fell 
asleep. And both of the new-found com- 
rades in misery dreamed. The one in the 
realm of sleep, the other looked over the 


desert and dreamed a sad ee, bit- 
ter as the salt grass. 

“A Desert Rat, ” he muttered. “Has it 
come to this, Barney Hennesey?” ‘Then 
he glanced at the tattered clothes and at 
his feet, one of which carried a boot, while 
the toes of the other protruded from a 
shoe. 

“A Desert Rat! They call me a Desert 
Rat who has made the fortunes o’ dozens 
o them! They use me. They pay me a 
peso for me finds, and phin Oi’m broke, 
they’ll do me the kindness to throw a 
scrap o’ meat from their offices to the Des- 
ert Rat.” 

A lizzard scurried out of a sage brush 
and he tossed a stone after it. 

‘An’ who are they? Are they so much 
better than meself save for the readin’ an’ 
writin’? Had I that, I’d beat the crowd 
0 thim hands down.” 

The youth, fascinated by the desert as 
the prospector was bored, dreamed of the 
wide, desolate places where yellow gold 
gleams in rusty crevices. And his fancy 
mingled with the sapphire and the gray 
of the desert the carmine of a pair of 
dainty lips and the flush of crimson cheek, 
then added just a dash of blue from lus- 
trous eyes and an elusive shade of silken 
brown that all belonged to the artist face 
of a girl he’d known in days gone by who 
had seemed so high and holy to him that 
he marched away with all the rash impet- 
uosity and chivalry of youth from a jun- 
ior’s desk to seek a fortune in the treach- 
erous sands of Nevada. He dwelt with 
sadness on that face, for a whole year had 
passed, and in the harsh experience of 
many camps he had acquired humility and 
an acritude of soul which accompanies the 
disillusionments of life. 

“°Tis a foine lad yonder, Barney,” said 
the prospector. “He’s a thoroughbred, 
game an’ honest, too, if Oi’m a judge. Had 
he my knowledge o’ the desert he’d be a- 
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ridin’ in his auto at the head of the pro- 
cission.” 

And Barney, rough, shrewd, desert- 
wise Barney, with the uncut-granite 
nature, the respect for “book-larnin’,” and 
the craving for whisky gnawing at his 
vitals, glanced at the youth and then sur- 
veyed his tattered garments and disgrace- 
ful shoes. 

The long, long thoughts, the long, sweet 
thoughts of youth, will sometimes out to 
the world even in dreams, and Barney 
caught a muttered syllable, but mistook 
its meaning. 

“Hel——” 

“Hell? You bet it is, an’ more a-com- 
ing,” and he cast his eye over the long, 
white stretch before them where sand 
spirals rising deliberately scores of feet in 
the air swayed in circular paths above the 
quivering heat rays of the alkali. 

The lad moved uneasily, and his lips 
murmured the word “Helen.” 

“‘Helen?? Hum? The usual woman. 
Helen—Hdlen—Hum—N orah—Helen — 
Norah Yis, they’re both purty names 


but you’re a long time, Barney, an’ a 
weary mile from County Fermanagh in 


the ould country.” 

Then tHe Desert Rat drew a flask from 
his pocket, slowly unscrewed the cap, 
sniffed the pungent liquor, shook it up, 
held the beady amber at arm’s length and 
took a long, satisfactory pull. 

“Two fingers left. Whin that is gone, 
so help me, Gawd, Ill take no drink for 
foive years. We’ll hit a new trail, Bar- 
ney Hennesey.” 

Perhaps it was the somnolence of the 
hour or the effect of the liquor which 
caused Barney to close his eyes and lie 
down with one shoulder on the canteen 
which rested on the néedle point of a rock, 
and he -was unaware of the flowing of a 
tiny stream into the thirsty maw of the 
desert; so he dreamed of County Ferma- 
nagh and the auriferous ledges hidden 
away in the distant fastnesses of Death 
Valley. 7 

No romancer saw Barney and the chiv- 
alrous youth start down into the alkali 
sink of the cruel Ralston desert, winsome 
as Delilah, fawning as a treacherous Hin- 
doo, soft as a panther’s paw, but the holy 
saints whom he imprecated and the pity- 
ing. all-seeing eye beheld a strong man’s 


battle and heard the prayer of a fainting 
heart. 

“Tis nawthing,” says Barney when you 
ask him about it, “only an incydent of the 
desert.” But midway of the white desert- 
furnace, the youth on his back, a black 
mist before his eyes, the prospector raised 
a prayer to Heaven: “Holy Mary, Mither 
o’ Gawd, pray fer us!” ‘Then he fell upon 
his face in the sand. He lay there for a 
while, gasping for breath, his arms out- 
stretched, the youth by his side. When he 
arose, the fingers of his right hand closed 
on a handful of alkali and a silver dollar. 
He noticed in the vicinity a few bones, a 
jack-knife and the sole of a boot studded 
with nails. Mechanically he thrust the 
money in his pocket and started on with 
his burden. At length some prospectors 
found them wandering in a zig-zag course 
toward the edge of the malapi. 

Now, Barney is a great believer in 
omens and luck, and can produce not a 
few personal illustrations to support the 
contention. On the way to Goldfield in 
the prospectors’ wagon he fingered the 
dead man’s coin with the confident assur- 
ance that it held the seed of his fortune, 
and the luck had changed. He said as 
much fer the encouragement of the youth, 
who was rapidly recovering his strength. 

“To-night in the ‘Northern,’ me boy,” 
said he. “We'll break the head 0’ mis- 
fortune.” 

“The Northern” is Tex Rickard’s fam- 
ous gambling hall, one of a quartette that 
flank the intersection of Crook with Main 
street, Goldfield, a Monte Carlo of the 
desert, replete with romance and tragedy, 
a vortex of the social pool where cosmopo- 
lite and prospector, ¢lerk and employer, 
millionaire and digger, mingle ceaselessly 
in the long, crowded room and feverish 
devotees at the money shrines ranged on 
the north side play with nervy fingers for 
the high stakes of Nevada. ~ 

Hennesey shouldered his way through 
the crowd to a roulette table, while the 
youth dropped into a chair. A foreigner 
was playing, one of those bored globe- 
trotters who desire to touch the fringe of 
real life on the desert with the tip of a 
gloved finger.’ “’Tis so thrilling, you 
know.” He drew back with aversion from 
the stalwart Desert Rat who slipped in be- 
side him and planked down the dead man’s 
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coin on number seven. Number seven 
won. Barney eagerly seized his lucky 
piece from the table, while the dealer 
handed him thirty-five silver dollars. Hen- 
nesey played again, to the limit, five dol- 
lars, three silver piles of five dollars each. 
Again the dealer twirled the wheel and 
threw the marble. One of the prospec- 
tor’s lucky three, number twelve, took the 
stakes. The foreigner withdrew. He had 
lost heavily. In the heat of the play, the 
prospector both won and lost. Once he 
staked his pile on the turn of the wheel. 
The dealer gathered in his money. ‘There 
remained but one dollar, his lucky piece. 
Again Barney threw it down with a sick- 
ening feeling at heart—on number seven. 
The wheel spun around, the dealer twirled 
the marble, and Barney watched with 
bated breath the gyrations of the little 
thing of destiny. It seemed alive, it 
slackened speed, it hung, it trembled, ap- 
parently; fell erratically—into number 
seven. Now began one of these thrilling 
runs of luck that lighten the sombre his- 
tory of “The Northern.” The player 
scarcely missed. He lost sometimes, but 
reveatedly gathered in the larger _ pile. 
Idlers crowded about the wheel. At the 
other table business ceased. 

“Take off the limit,” suggested the 
crowd. 

Rarney’s pockets sagged with coin. A 
man hrought a sack to hold the silver. The 
crowd swayed with sympathy for the Des- 
ert Rat who placed his money with the 
calm assurance of a man who feels that 
the mysterious gambler’s luck is dictating 
the plays. 

“Take off the limit!” cried the specta- 
ters. 

‘‘Sure—take it off!” said Barney. 

“All right,” ‘responded the dealer, af- 
fably. “Let her go to the ceiling.” 

Barney now played twenties. A couple 
of meti held their hats into which he threw 
the gold. A booster walked back and 
forth from the safe to the wheel, carrying 
stacks of coin required in the game. 

“This reminds me,” drawled a fatigued 
rove to a gray-bearded miner, “of the 
voung fellow who came in here last week 
with $1.50 and walked out with $8,000.” 

“T can go you one better than’ that, 
partner,” said the miner. “I saw Billy 
Henley win $35,000 at the wheel in 


Casey’s saloon in Columbia one evening.” 

“He'll break the bank,” said an excited 
onlooker. 

“Oh, no; not the Northern,” replied a 
lounger. 

After a while Barney grew weary of the 
nerve-racking play. He saw the money 
accuinulating in heaps about him. It was 
enough. Placing $100 gold on number 
thirty-five, he made the last star play ‘and 
waited for the fall of the marble. . 

“Thirty-five wins,” shouted the crowd. 

With a chuckle, Barney swept his $15,- 
000 stakes into a sack. He threw the load 
of gold, silver and bills over his shoulder, 
and with a sly glance at the dealer, ex- 
claimed: “Give me regards to Tex.” 

Then Barney pushed his way through 
the crowd of hero-worshipers, and accom- 
panied by Hogan, directed his steps to- 
ward the “Palm Grill,” where he explained 
the next move in the game. 

The young man had no ears for Barney’s 
conversation. At length he was in a con- 
genial atmosphere. He saw beyond the 
curtains that screened their box the classic 
features of strong men, dainty. women ap- 
propriately gowned, white table linen, 
while the music of subdued laughter min- 
gled with the notes of the orchestra. He 
wished to forget the mundane life of a 
twelve-month past and resign himself to 
the quiet pleasures of a satisfied soul, but 
the work-a-day Barney, transformed now 
by a worthy enthusiasm into a ‘human 
dynamo, required his immediate attention 
to a plan of action outlined by a ponder- 
ous fist. 

“°Tis but the first turn of the wheel, 
me lad. We’ll play while the luck is with 
us. Do ye think I’ve given away me full 
hand? Not on your life. There’s many 
a secret this owld desert whispers to her 
friends, the. Desert Rats, an’ I’ve a pair 0’ 
cards up me sleeve yet will surprise me 
bunco frinds. Now off to bed wid ye, an’ 
we’l man the hot-air worruks in the marn- 
ing.” ‘ 

The weary youth threw himself on a 
snowy bed in the “Brown Palace,” with- 
ouf so much as pulling off his shoes. He 
had rested, so it seemed, about a half hour 
when he awoke with effort to see a strange 
man looking down at him. There was 
something familiar about the well-shaven 
face, tinged an iodine color, and the iron- 
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gray hair newly cropped; yet he did not 
remember that particular attire—gray- 
check suit, a hulky sombrero bedecked with 
a Mexican leather band, a red-striped shirt 
on which sparkled a diamond, and a white 
vest conspicuously set off by a chain of 
Klondike nuggets. 

Barney grinned. “Git up,” said he, “it’s 
eleven o'clock.” 

“I’ve set the ball a-rollin’,’ he re- 
marked, tickled as a school boy at the sur- 
prise of his friend. “We’ve hired the of- 
fice of an old geezer that’s on the hog— 
sold a claim to Wingfield—an’ picked up 
a rich Eastern-guy down stairs. He’s a 
stunner with whiskers parted down the 
chin, a fancy bald spot—an’ the girl, she’s 
a peach. Here’s some clothes,” added Bar- 
ney, throwing a package on the bed. “Now 
I’m off.” But he returned in a minute, 
and poking his head through the door, 
called out: “Ask the kid down’ stairs to 
take you to Finnigan’s office. It’s ourn. 
Sit down and look wise till I come back 
with his nibs.” 

The prospector tramped with heavy step 
down the hall. 

“Av’ the girl’s name is Helen,” mut- 


tered Barney with his fingers on the lucky 
piece. “By me grandmither’s ol’ cat if it 
were true!” 

The young man opened his package. 
Enclosed was the best: the town carried, 


everything necessary, chosen apparently 
by some clerk, except the patent leather 
shoes, which were four sizes too large. 
Barney had even included a pair of put- 
tees of which he stood in' profound con- 
tempt, but the smart young broker wore 
them, and he wished his friend to act the 
part. 

“You’re a big-hearted fellow, sure,” 
murmured Hogan, who scarcely had 
roused to the sudden change-in his for- 
tunes. 

When the young man found himself 
well-dressed and at ease in the office, he ex- 
perienced an influx of the old ‘impetuous 
spirit with which he had entered the Sage- 
Brush State. He wanted to get to work. 
He felt that he had material in him. The 
rush and ardor of life as he saw it even 
from the office window pricked his ambi- 
tion. He longed to venture into the arena 
with the other young fellows who were 
guiding the destinies of this wonderful 


gold camp, and measure swords with them 
There was an abundance of subjects t 
occupy his mind until the arrival of Bar- 
ney. He planned a re-arrangement of th 
office, a striking style of business sta- 
tionary, and other details, but most of all, 
his mind, his soul, his very fingertips 
thrilled to contemplate a re-opening of 
correspondence with the inspiration of his 
wanderings, whom now he could address 
with honor to himself and her station in 
life. Had she other attachments? The 
question worried him. Was she piqued at 
this incomprehensible lover whose pride 
which forbade him to address her because 
he was poor and unsuccessful at the same 
time plunged the steel into his own bosom. 
He could not say. The arrival of Barney 
cut short his reverie. 

Behind the prospector walked a distin- 
guished-looking gentleman wearing gray 
whiskers parted on the chin, and whose 
face disclosed an amazed expression as he 
gazed on the youth seated on the revolving 
chair. Between them passed a distant nod 
of recognition. But a crimson blush, a 
charming, mantling crimson, succeeded! 
by palor, an embarrassmenit followed by 
calm, agitated the exquisite Miss who en- 
tered behind the distinguished gentleman. 
The occasion demanded all her well-bred 
self-possession. but she managed to extend 
a reserved little hand and remark, “She 
was pleased to see Mr. Hogan.” 

In the practical depths of Hennesey’s 
concrete mind there arose an impression 
that he had a matter of supreme import- 
ance to unfold before the prospective in- 
vestor in an adjoining room. Their long 
deliberations were at length interrupted 
by sounds of an osculatory nature, and the 
smothered word, “Helen,” which caused 
the distinguished investor to rush to the 
door, followed by Barney. 

An interesting tableaux presented it- 


‘self, 


“My! Why! This is an extraordinary 
proceeding. Helen!” 

“Oh, Mr. Hennesey! You noble, noble 
man!” cried the girl, radiant in her pas- 
sion. “You’ve saved his life, and you’ve— 
Boo-hoo-hoo——” 

She threw her arms about the Desert 
Rat’s neck, and lifting herself on her tiny 
toes, kissed him. Then after the incon- 
sequential manner of women, she sank 
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down on the floor and wept. 

The action so disconcerted Hennesey 
that he grabbed his hat and bolted through 
the door. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed.. “She 
kissed me. Hennesey, ye sunburnt, cross- 
wise, twistical, bediviled old Desert Rat, 
she kissed ye.” 

He had no idea where he was going. In 
fact he had no consciousness of anything 
but the radiant Miss. The subconscious 
mind had to act in the emergency, and it 
directed his steps toward the exit. With 
every long stride down the stairs the pros+ 
pector murmured, “By me grandmither’s 
ol’ cat, she kissed ye. Barney, the purty 
creature kissed ye.” He could scarcely 
believe it. “’Tis a dream; she did not. 
’Tis so, I tell ye she did.” 

Accustomed to the slights of men and 
the wrath of the desert, the Rat staggered 
as from a shock when he felt the arms of 
love about his neck. He could understand 
a blow, and react to the smiting of the 
desert sirocco, but he trembled at the touch 
of gentle lips, and as he walked he stroked 


his face to learn if the kiss had left a deli- 
cate impression there. , 

“She called me Misther Hennesey,” he 
murmured. He had got out onto the 
street, and was swinging along as if in a 
maze with his husky desert’ stride. Ob- 
livious to the tides of humanity that flowed 
along the street, he scattered the crowd of 
saloon loungers at the corner like chaff, 
and guided by instinct alone, headed for 
the open desert. 

“Gawd bless thim! Gawd bless thim,” 
he said. 

“Hennesey, ye Desert Rat, she kissed 
hae 
He strode on. His figure grew smaller 
or the desert. In the silence of the mesa 
carried along by the tumultuous stream 
of his thoughts, the prospector recurred to 
his own wasted youth, to Enniskillen, the 
banks of the Erne—and what might have 
been. The entrance on the new trail 
seemed sweet to him. He wandered on till 
the night wind cooled his fevered head and 
the desert stars at length guided him back 
to Goldfield. 











WHEREFORE THE CHOICE 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


Not for the brilliance of thy chestnut hair 
And grandeur of thy brow’s expanse of snow; 
Not for thy roseate youth’s resplendent glow 


Of happiness, nor face so frank and fair; 
Not for mild ways, looks coy and debonair, 

Not for the music of thy laughter’s flow, 

And not because thy voice is sweet and low; 
But such might well urge love or rouse despair 
Oh, rich thy nameless gifts of form and face, 

And to these countless charms may Time be kind; 
Still not for Beauty’s sake I choose thee Queen; 

If ’*twere for attributes of heart and mind, 
Oh, wherefore should I fear the faintest trace 

That years may show my eyes so jealous-keen ? 
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JUSTICE 


UNTEMPERED 


BY ARTHUR LEE: PRICE 


N MANILA they don’t call a man 
gritty, or sandy, or anything of that 
kind. There is but one word to 
designate a man who has ever 

heen guilty of a mean action; he is white. 
If he has a shooting scrape in the prov- 
inces and doesn’t show the white feather ; 
if he stands single-handed against a band 
of ladrones and routs them; if he governs 
a troublous province without an appeal to 
the authorities in Manila, they say he 
“comes clean.” As the range of Sibley’s 
deeds of valor stretched from Dagupan 
to Jolo, and as no tongue had ever uttered 
a word against his clean-cut, soldierly 
qualities, the people in Manila said Sibley 
was white. The people in Manila were 
correct. 

The native would shake his head with 
the doubt he learned from America and 
move his shoulders with the shrug he 
learned from Spain as he declared : 

“Senor Seeblee? Muy valiente, si; pero 
muy malo.” 

From his standpoint, the native was 
also correct. Sibley was “very brave, yes; 
but very bad.” Sibley was very bad in 
that he opposed Occidental commonsense 
and straightforward Western nerve to Ori- 
ental cunning and the yellow streak that 
runs from Constantinople to Jolo. Sibley 
said that law was common sense. When he 
was Governor of a province there was just 
one officer in that province. Sibley was 
commander of the Constabulary, judge of 
all the courts, chief of all the municipal 
police. and special officer in the interest of 
law and order. He tolerated no infringe- 
ments of the simplest rules of right, and 
struck terror to the heart of the native by 
the might of his direct simplicity. 

There was trouble in Baliran—trouble 
in bunches. The trouble was represented 
by Faustino Ablen, self-appointed Pope 
of a new religion and leader of five hun- 
dred red-clad outlaws. This bloodthirsty 


outlaw had cowed the populace numbering 
ten thousand. Faustino was absolute des- 
pot of the small island. The fairest wo- 
men he chose, and no man dared dispute 
him. Ile levied tribute of provisions and 
carabao upon the people who paid willing- 
ly. In the absence of American authority, 
the officials of the province found it to 
their advantage to be friends of Faustino. 
The authorities in Manila knew all this; 
but the authorities in Manila had more 
pressing need of every soldier and of every 
Constabulary officer elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly there was trouble in Baliran. The 
little island off the coast of Negros shud- 
dered in the terrible grasp of Faustino 
Ablen. 

The outlaw swept down upon the little 
barrio of Baliran from his mountain. fast- 
nesses. ‘There, on his hacienda, he found 
Don Juan Balingan, surrounded by his 
peoris, his rice fields and his vast forests of 
cocoa trees. Doni Juan was the chief agri- 
culturist of the island. In Western par- 
lance, Don Juan would have been ac- 
counted a millionaire. He was the over- 
lord of the island. Few men upon the 
island had not, at one time or another, ex- 
perienced the charity of Balingan. The 
rich man was of Visayan blood, with a 
strain of Spanish. All the fiery pride of 
Spain’s hidalgos burned in his heart, and 
all the high-flown chivalry of Spain’s 
romantic teaching flamed in his soul. He 
was the one man in Baliran who did not 


‘fear Faustino, partly because fear was not 


in Balingan’s vocabulary, and partly be- 
cause he held the outlaw in contempt as 
a man of low birth. Faustino knew this 
by that strange sixth sense which tells the 
lower of his own inferiority. 

Down: from the mountains swept Faus- 
tino upon the hacienda of Don Juan Bal- 
ingan. With a smile of contempt in his 
dark eyes, Balingan met the Pope at the 
door of his casa. Faustino, surrounded by 
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his desperate band of red-clad cut-throats, 
formulated his demand : 

“Ten thousand silver pesos ; twenty car- 
abao loaded with palai, copra and white 
rice; all the women of the hacienda; and 
fifteen men for slaves,” was the very mod- 
est demand of the outlaw. 

“Listen to me, Faustino,” said Don 
Juan, smiling with cool amusement into 
the very eyes of the outlaw, “you who, be- 
fore the coming of the Americans were a 
slave on my brother’s hacienda in Negros. 
The carabao laden with food I will give 


you; the men may choose whether they. 


will serve you or me; but, Faustino, if you 
take a woman from my hacienda, I will 
follow you alone and have your own men. 
bastinado you until you cannot walk for 
a month.” 

“You threaten me?” and Faustino be- 
gan to bluster, but the other cut him short. 
~ “1 do not. Your men I know. Nearly 
all of them were peons of my two brothers. 
Your lieutenant is Jesus Coroldo, whose 
mother was fed in her last illness by my 
brother, Carlos. Coroldo would not strike 
the brother of Carlos Balingan. He serves 
you. from fear; he would serve me from 
love. Take what I give you from charity, 
Faustino, or leave empty handed as you 
came. But touch not a woman on my 
hacienda for fear of the bastinado, Faus- 
tino,” 

“For that threat you die,” exclaimed the 
Pope, raising his bolo high for the death 
stroke. 

Balingan sprang back quickly with the 
crv: “Friends of Balingan, to Balingan’s 
rescue,” 

The training of centuries may not be 
overcome by the habits acquired in a year, 
nor can the new-born reverence for a Pope 
conquer the hereditary love for a master. 
They, their fathers, and their fathers’ 
fathers had been reared to feel the Balin- 
gan heel upon their necks, to eat Balingan 
bread and to mvere the Balingan name. 
These outlaws of to-day were the Balin- 
gan slaves of a hundred years. The 
friends of Balingan sprang to Balingan’s 
rescue. Faustino looked at the men—his 
own followers, now ranged against him— 
then slowly turned away. 

“You, too, are a Balingan peon, Faus- 
tino,” said Don Juan. “Take all the food 
you need. I would not see my brothers’ 


servants starve. If you want men, my ser- 
vants may choose between us. If at any 
time you want more food, come to my 
hacienda, and take it without asking. But ° 
if you want women, give my hacienda a 
wide berth for fear of the bastinado.” 

“Si, Senor,” said Faustino meekly, 
dropping at once into the vernacular of the 
humility of the serf.. But there was a 
gleam of malice in his eyes which escaped 
the notice of Don Juan Balingan. 

From the hacienda of Don Juan, Faus- 
tino went at once to the habitation of the 
Governor. Pedro Soler had been appoint- 
ed Governor several months previously He 
was not a Visayan, but a Tagalog, and 
hailed from Luzon. He was _ therefore 
not at all in sympathy with the people 
over whom he exercised government, 
though he had lived among them nearly 
all his life. To him came Faustino Ab- 
len, the greatest of the outlaw chiefs. of 
the Philippines. From the fact that Ab- 
len came to him alone, the Provincial Gov- 
ernor might have suspected wrong-do- 
ing by the unsophisticated minds of Occi- 
dentals. Right or wrong, the standard of 
the Governor is the standard of the Orient. 
There, might makes right, and even pro- 
vincial Governors are inclined to recog- 
nize the power of a leader of five hundred 
armed men. 

“This man, Don Juan Balingan,” said 
Faustino to the Governor, “is feeding the 
ladrones in the mounéains. I am told he 
has invited them to come to his hacienda 
and help themselves to what he has. T 
think he is an enemy of the Americans.” 

“TI have thought all along that he was 
our enemy,” replied the Governor. “What 
is io be done?” 

“Faustino wants ten thousand pesos 
and all the women on that hacienda,” an- 
swered that worthy. “If the American 
Government should take everything away 
from Don Juan because he is a traitor, 
Faustino would rob the American Govern- 
ment of ten thousand pesos. While Bal- 
ingan is in jail, Faustino could sweep the 
hacienda clean of all the women and cara- 
bao. The American Government would be 
called a tyrant because all the people love 
Don Juan.” 

“But if the American Government 
should find out the truth!” urged the Gov- 
ernor. 
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“Then Pedro Soler, Governor of Bali- 
rar, would come to his friend, Faustino 
Ablen, and be protected,” coolly replied 
the outlaw. “But there is no danger. The 
American Government is busy in other 
places. Faustino has defied the power of 
that Goverrment too long to fear it now.” 

The Governor recognized the force of 
this argument. Four years had passed 
since Baliran had seen the uniform of an 
officer whose commission gave him the 
power to inquire into the state of affairs 
in that island. Accordingly the nefarious 
bargain was made. 

Don Juan Balingan sat upon the broad 
veranda all unconscious of the dire storm 
about to break over his head. He smiled 
the self-satisfied smile of conscious super- 
iority as he thought of the outlaw, Faus- 
tino, and the general fear which the name 
of that bloodthirsty ladrone inspired. 
Could it be possible that the American 
Government in Manila was afraid of this 
former peon of the Balingan family? Was 
this the reason of the immunity enjoyed 
by Faustino? And yet the same Govern- 
ment had shown no “ear of the Spaniard 
who was far superior both as a man and as 
a fighter. Well, it was peculiar, to say 
the least. But he, a rich planter, was not 
im the least concerned with Governments. 
Let them all fail, for what he cared. At 
this point in his reflections, he recognized 
the approaching party of eight men as the 
Governor and the squad of municipal 
police of Baliran. There had been a time 
when the approach of a Governor would 
have brought Don Juan to his feet and 
Dona Elena to the door, while every ser- 
vant in the house would have turned out 
in greeting. But that was the time when 
Yovernors had been chosen by Spain for 


heir blood and birth. Now the Governors 


were chosen because they were men of ac- 
tion. Don Juan scorned them. Had not 
this very Pedro Soler held his _ stirrup 
many times in the haleyon days of his 
courtship? Was not this very Pedro Soler 
a former servant of his father-in-law? 
Then why should hé, Don Juan Balingan, 
receive the Governor when he would never 
have received the servant? Thinking thus 
—if he gave the matter a thought—Don 
Juan remained seated while the party ap- 
proached the house. 


The small, brown, leathery chief of 


police halted his squad at the 
while the Governor entered and ap- 
proached the master of the house. At the 
approach of the official, Dou Juan turned 
his head and regarded him fixedly with 
half-shut eyes, looking lazily from pro- 
truding lids. The steady gaze of the well- 
born is always disconcerting to the serf, 
and under it, Pedro Soler, Governor of a 
province, cringed. 

“What is it, tao?” asked Don Juan, not 
unkindly. 

The word “tao” is the word in the lan- 
guages of the Philippine Islands meaning 
man. In the vernacular of the Spaniards 
it has come to have the same significance 
usually attached to the word “peon,” just 
as, in the vernacular of the Americans in 
the tropics, the Spanish word “hombre” 
has come to mean. “paid servant.” Thus 
it was that the Governor felt more deeply 
than ever his former position as the lash 
of the word fell upon him. The scorn of 
Balingan did not anger him so much as it 
disconcerted him. 

“You are under arrest,” he stammered. 

This was not at all what he intended to 
say. ‘The speech had been: carefully pre- 
pared, in which he should remind Don 
Juan of their relative positions, both now 
and formerly. He would then declare his 
detestation of the act of feeding ladrones, 
and wind up with a scathing denunciation 
of traitors. But instead he found himself 
stammering: “You are under arrest.” 

Balingan did not move nor take those 
disconcerting eyes for a moment from the 
face of the Governor. 

“Very well,” he said, still speaking in- 
dulgently. “I will come to the presidio 
to-morrow and surrender. You may go 
now.” ee 

This cool dismissal brought the waver- 
ing sense of dignity back to the Governor. 
The face of a Malay in anger is not a 
pleasant sight. The thick lips of the Gov- 
enor curled in a snarl; the small, wicked 
eyes closed to half their size; and the 
broad nose flattened upon the cheeks. Bal- 
ingan looked on unmoved. 

“You may go now,” he repeated. 

“When I go, you go too,” replied the 
Governor. “The time has passed, Don 
Balingan, when. your birth or family will 
save you from irons.” 

Balingan started to his feet, his fram 


doorway 
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shaking with suppressed wrath, and his 
eyes flashing. 

The Governor recoiled from the wrath 
of Don Juan, but did not abate a jot from 
the purpose with which he had come. At 
a sign, a squad of police stepped forward. 
The work of a moment sufficed to place the 
handeuffs upon the wrists of the haughty 
Balingan. ‘The thing was so quickly done 
that Don Juan did not realize it until the 
chill of the iron brought him to the con- 
sciousness of the ignominy thrust upon 
him. Then his lip curled with contempt, 
and he turned to the Governor. 

“You are a Governor, Senor,” and the 
accent of the “Senor” hurt more deeply 
than the sneering utterance of the word 
“tao” had previously. “But this I tell 
you: I will kill you for this. These men 
of vours hear me say it.” 

For the benefit of the policemen, Don 
Juan repeated the threat in Visayan and 
in Tagalog, while the Governor cowered in 
abject terror before the manacled man. 

“T will kill you for this,” he continued 
coldly, with no trace of anger in his tone. 
“T will kill you.” 

At this instant Dona Elena appeared 
upon the scene. Don Juan’s wife was of 
the fair type of Mestiza. The abundant 
strain of Spanish blood had given. to her 
eves the fire of Southern Europe, to her 
hair the gloss and texture of satin, and 
to her skin the glow of roses under olive 
colored silk. Accustomed to deeds of vio- 
lence, the lady at once took in the situa- 
tion. In her bos6#h lay the tiny stiletto, 
pearl handled and finely pointed as a scor- 
pion’s sting. Before the Governor realized 
her presence, the stiletto was at his breast 
and the small hand of Dona Elena was 
pressing its point throygh the light cloth- 
ing he wore. } 

“Take the irons off his wrists,” she de- 
manded. 

The terrified official was on the point 

of commanding the irons to be taken off 
when the chief of police whirled his heavy 
club, struck the lady a terrific blow upon 
the temple and started the retreat from 
he hacienda. The Governor, dazed by 
is narrow escape, could do no less than 
‘cilow. No servants had witnessed the 
ene, and the arrest of the master of the 
licienda was not known. 

The mistress of the hacienda lay where 


she had fallen. The shadows of the after- 
noon began to lengthen as the fiery tropic 
sun sailed down the West. The Babel of 
women’s voices within the house rose as 
the siesta hour drew to a close, and the 


‘ awakening of the house told of coming 


activity. Still that white robed figure lay 
upon the floor in a silence deep as, that 
of death itself. Then they found her. 
Tenderly they bore her into the big, 
shaded room, quietly they laid her upon 
the silken divan, and gently they nursed 
her back to consciousness. There was no 
inquiry after the master; there was no 
hubbub over the stricken mistress; there 
was no excitement over her condition. The 
stoicism of the Orient was there, and its 
sorrow spoke only in the dullness of apa- 
thetic eyes and in the fear-quickened move- 
ments of the servants. With a long-drawn 
shudder of physical agony the Dona Elena 
opened her eyes to gaze bewilderedly into 
the dark, where a smoky, cocoanut-dipped 
cloth burned dimly in a bronze dish. In 
that little circle of light she saw the faces 
of two of her women. She _ recognized 
them, and then the merciful coma of the 
rallying physical powers shut out the vis- 
ion, and with it the struggling memories 
that crowded upon her. When next she 
opened her eyes, a dozen candles burned in 
their sconces, and the room was light as 
day with their silver radiance. Her hus- 
band was bending tenderly over her. Yes, 
the face was the face of her husband ; but 
the clothes! Surely she had never seen 
him dirty and ragged before. Again, af- 
ter an interval, she could look at him. 
There was no doubt of it. It was Don 
Juan; but such a Don Juan! The once 
immaculate white had become dingy—even 
dirty. The clothes were ragged, as if a 
strong hand had rent them, and the face 
and hands were scratched and bleeding. 
Suddenly the scene of the early afternoon 
came before her with all its horror. Then 
she knew the meaning of his appearance. 
He was an escaped prisoner. Horror of 
recapture swept over her, and gave her 
strength more than human. Sitting erect, 
she demanded feverishly, incoherently, the 
explanation of the scene in which she her- 
self had taken part—the meaning of his 
arrest. 

“They arrested me as an enemy of Amer- 
ica,” he told her. “I gave food to my 
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brothers’ servants who are now members 
of Faustino’s band of cutthroats. Amer- 
ica fears Faustino and regards me as an 
enemy because I gave him food. How 
could I know that a peon of Balingan had 
inspired fear in America? I have no fear 
of Faustino. The Governor, Pedro Soler, 
declares that America will keep me many 
months in jail, and may even send me to 
the great prison of Bilibid for years. I 
have never been in prison, and I escaped 
from the cuartel. I will not go to another 
—but I will kill Pedro Soler and the chief 
of police of Baliran.” 

The excitement of Malay hatred flamed 
in the eyes of Dona Elena. Gone was the 
refinement of her European edycation ; 
gone was the inheritance of mercy in the 
strain of her white blood; gone were the 
precepts of her Christian teaching. In 
that moment she was the Malay inflamed 
by hate and athirst for vengeance. Stag- 
gering weakly to her feet, she swayed for 
a single instant with the dizzy pain in her 
weunded temple, then summoning all the 


powers of her body for the consummation. 


of her hate, she steadied herself on her feet 
and cried : 

“Call the servants. Every peon on the 
place shall take the oath of vendetta, or 
die!” 

They came trooping into the room—ig- 
norant, slouching, shambling _ forms— 
ready to die for the dignity of Balingan 
as they had lived for the glory of Balin- 
gan. And their master, disheveled, ragged 
and haggard as they had never seen him, 
spoke to them. The tense. earnestness of 
Don Juan told these ignorant peons that 
he had cast off at one time the flowery 
politeness of Spain and the strain of blood 
derived from the same source. He spoke 
simply, using words they could under- 
stand, and addressing them in their native 
Visayan. . 

“T come to you, not as master to man, 
but, as a man, when trouble is big, will go 
to those whose friend he has been. I have 
been declared the enemy of America be- 
cause I fed Balingain peons when they were 
sterving. For this I was imprisoned ; for 
this I was handeuffed; for this my wife 
was struck as men would strike a dog. 

“T have sworn to kill the Governor, Pe- 
dro Soler, who ordered the irons put on 
my wrists, and the chief of police, who 


struck the Dona Elena with a club. 
cannot kill these men alone, for they ar 
always guarded. I want your help. 

“Before you give it, I must tell you th 
dangers in your way. We are not the men 
te stand against the Americans. When wi 
kill these men we must go to the moun- 
tains. ‘The American soldiers will com: 
to this island. They will hunt us in the 
mountains. ‘They will find us and kill us, 
or they will capture us and hang us. 
There is no other way. If you go with me 
you will die. You may starve in the moun- 
tains: you may hang in town; or you may 
die with bolos in your hand fighting the 
Americans. It is death to go with me. 
Choose now!” 

At the conclusion of this speech there 
was a pregnant silence in which could be 
heard distinctly the hoarse breathing of 
the men and the quick, panting respira- 
tion of Dona Elena. Then that lady 
stepped forward. With her right hand she 
swept back the brown hair from her head, 
showing the great bruise, swollen and 00z- 
ing blood. 

“Peons of Balingan,” she said, passion- 
ately, “I command you to go. If any man 
turns back before Balingan bolos are red 
with the blood of those men,” and again 
she drew the stilletto from her bosom, “1 
will plunge this blade into the heart of 
the wife, child or mother he leaves upon 
this hacienda.” 

Dull, stolid, soulless, they gazed into 
her beautiful, passion-distorted face with 
eyes that read the intense meaning back 
of her dire threat. Then, one and all, 
they turned to Don Juan. At least they 
could understand his motives. They could 
judge his hate. They could estimate his 
purpose. Through the soft, black heart of 
the night he led them to the town that har- 
bered his two enemies. The carnage in 
the police station of Baliran that night is 
a matter of history. Pedro Soler, con- 
scious of guilt, fled from the town. Don 
Juan led his servants to the mountains. 

Before the headless trunks of the seven 
men had been removed from the cuartel, 
Pedro Soler had sworn in another force 
of municipal police. His explanation. of 
a midnight raid by Faustino was believed 
by all. With fear in their voices, the new 
police swore to do their duty, with’ the 
mental reservation that no duty should 
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tempt them to anger the outlaw in the 
mountains. ; 

Then; Pedro Soler led his police to the 
Balingan hacienda. This time he went 
on a mission of confiscation. The Dona 
Elena met. him at the door. 

“This hacienda is mine until the Ameri- 
cans can come to claim their own,” he told 
her. “Your husband, the Balingan tao, is 
an outlaw. The Americans will not let 
him own such a fine property as this. You 
are to move 4nto one of the small houses 
and your children are to work for the 
Americans in: the fields. This is to be 
the casa of the Governor.” : 

The ever-ready stiletto flashed in her 
hand, but the Governor, with a blow upon 
the wounded temple, laid hegygenseless at 
his feet. Stepping over the prostrate form 
the Gubernatorial party looted the house. 
The- hoarded wealth of Juan Balingan 
was carried to the cuartel to be guarded. 
Faustino raided the cuartel for his ten 
thousand pesos, and was sorry he had not 
demanded twice the amount. 

When Dona Elena recovered conscious- 
ness, she found herself with her twe child- 
ren in the cuartel from which her husband 
had escaped. She was held as a hostage 
for Don Juan’s good behavior. Realizing 
her helplessness. she placed her hand ia 
her bosom to assure herself that the sti- 
letto was there. Her heart sank when she 
knew they had taken it from her. Un- 
armed and in the power of this Governor 
who had been a peon of her father’s, she 
might well despair; but she did not. The 
stolid indifference of her race to sorrow 
and to suffering came to her aid when 
most she needed it, and she awaited with- 
out apprehension the coming of the events 
whose shadows were even then being east 
over her. The intention of Pedro S:ler 
was that those events should not delay 
their coming long. The iron door of the 
prison opengd and he entered as Dona 
Klena was Ticthine her little daughter 
with one of those crooning folk songs of 
the Philippine people. She did not look 
up at his entrance, nor did her voice break 


with a note of terror at his approach. In-: 


different to all save the fright of the child, 
she continued the lullaby. 
“The Americans want me to sell the lfit- 
tle girl in Samar,” he announced. 
“Mentira,” she replied apathetieally, 


continuing her lullaby. She called him 
a liar in the same tone in which she might 
have stated the weather was fair. 

“The little boy will go to work on the 
hacienda to-morrow to make money for 
the Americans,” he stated. 

Again he was answered with the indif- 
ferent mentira. 

“Don Juan was killed last night,” he 
assured her. 

“Mentira,” was the only reply he re- 
ceived. 

Then the shameful proposal was made. 

Don Juan was really dead. The Aweri- 
cans would like to see her daughter sold 
into slavery in Samar, and her boy put to 
work upon the hacienda which had been 
his father’s. It had always been the 
American policy to humiliate the Span- 
iards and to wipe out all sign of Spanish 
pride left in the islands. On one condi- 
tion he would disobey the Americans. Of 
course jie was married, but the brown wo- 
man should be beaten if she objected. And 
so he ran on and on, heaping specious lie 
upon plausible falsehood. Erect and with 
no sign of emotion in her face, she listened 
until he had made an end of his pleading 
and threatening. Then, still without hav- 
ing displayed her feelings by sign or 
glance, she walked very close to him and 
—spat fully in his face. 
_ The .brute underlying the Malay char- 
acter came to the surface with a quick, 
uncontrollable flash of anger. Selecting 
the lacerated temple as the chject of as- 
sault, he dealt her a blow behind which he 
put every ounce of muscular energy he 
possesses. She fell heavily, lifelessiy, to 
the cement floor, and the Governor turned 
from the room indifferently. 

Then, it was, when Pedro Soler’s cup 
of iniquity was full to the brim and run- 
ning over, and before Don Juan Balingan 
could wreak vengeance upon the perfidious 
Governor, that Sibley arrived in Bali- 
ran with two companies of Philippine 
Constabulary.. The Dona Elena was sti!l 
raving in the throes of a two-day delirium 
when Sibley visited the jail in gompany 
with the Governor and the chief vf police. 
At the first glance, the American saw a 
woman of his own race tossing in delirium 
upon the.bare cement floor with an ugly, 
undressed wound upon her head. Without 
a word, he took from his pocket a roll of 
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antiseptic gauze, saturated it anew from 
his pocket flask of bichloride of mercury, 
and with the deft touch of a practiced hos- 
pital corps man, learned in the United 
States army, he bandaged the throbbing 
temple. But there was a look upon Sib- 
ley’s face while at work that boded no good 
to the man responsible. ‘The Governor 
saw it and shivered with cold fear. More- 
over, the Governor did not like the silence 
of the Constabulary officer. There was 
something Oriental in the fact that Sibley 
asked no questions, sought no information 
from the Governor, who might reasonably 
be supposed to know the circumstances at- 
tending the case. 

That she was not of pure Castilian blood 
Sibley realized before he had completed 
his task in amateur surgery, but that she 
was beautiful he also knew. His experi- 
ence among the Malays had taught him 
that persecuted beauty and official cor- 
ruption were closely associated in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. He did not glance at the 
Governor, because experience had taught 
him that the stolid face of guilt revealed 
nothing among these people. As he fin- 
ished his task, the words, “Americanos 


> 


diablos,” of her ravings caught his atten- 


tion. He immediately seated himself upon 
the cement floor of the prison, lifted her 
head gently to his knees, ang listened to 


her ravings in silence. Minutes passed 
and the two officials with whom he ha 
visited the jail grew restless. Other min- 
utes, and the Governor moved towards the 
door. A curt word from Sibley recalled 
him. The minutes grew into hours while 
the two native officials grew more restless, 
the two children cowered whimpering in 
the corner, and the big man sat motion- 
less, gleaning from delirious lips the story 
of a care-free girlhood, a girlhood in far- 
away European convents, a maidenhood 
surrounded with love and tenderness, a 
wifehood cherished and sheltered, and, 
latterly, of a wrong so detestable in the 
eyes of men that the Major’s hard face 
grew harder as the full realization of the 
attempted crime came to him. And, 
through her ravings, ran the thread of 
hatred of the “Americanos diablos,” who 
had murdered her husband, robbed her 
of her property, sold her daughter into 
slavery and made her little son a peon. In 
disconnected scenes of wild delirium, to 


the accompaniment of demoniac laughte: 
and outbursts of grief, the’ unconscious 
woman played again the drama of her life. 
For an audience she had the man who had 
so nearly wrecked that life,-and the man 
who would right, so far as human power 
can right such a wrong, the awful crime 
that had so nearly been accomplished in 
full. In Spanish, in. Tagalog and in Vi- 
sayan, she hurled impotent curses upon the 
head of Faustino Ablen the Pope, Pedro 
Soler the Governor, and upon the heads of 
the American devils, while an American 
devil held her wounded head upon his 
knees and gathered from her lips the wrong 
that had been done her, and Pedro Soler 
quaked inwardly at the grim evidence of 
the Maior, and cursed the American devils 
for reasons of his own. 

At length Sibley had learned all the de- 
tails of the story of the Governor’s action 
from delirious lips. Laying the bandaged 
head tenderly aside, he rose from the floor 
and left the prison in company with the 
men who had taken him there. The silence 
of the American. was ominous in the sight 
of Pedro Soler, and the Governor was 
made to feel that he was practically a 
prisoner in the hands of the big man who 
wore an expression of grim determination. 
Dona Elena was taken to her own home, 
which had become the residence of the 
Governor, and Sibley, having given orders 
to prevent the escape of that official, set 
about investigating the story he had heard 
in the ravings of the delirious woman. 
From the women of Don Juan’s hacienda 
he learned of the master’s arrest, the mur- 
der of the police, the maltreatment of the 
mistress and the looting of the house in 
the name of the American authorities. 
From the children. he learned the shame- 
ful proposition to their mother in jail and 
the cause of her delirium. Then he traced 
Faustino to the Governor’s presence. When 
all the threads of the affair were in his 
hands, he called Pedro Soler before him. 
Sternly he laid bare the facts to that offi- 
cial. 

“Why have you done these things?” he 
asked. 

“The man was an enemy of the Ameri- 
cans, Senor. He fed the ladrones that 
they might grow fat and prey upon the 
people,” faltered the wretched Pedro. 

“And for that reason you attempted to 
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devauch his wife and sell his daughter in- 
to slavery? For that reason you drove 
him into the mountains as an outlaw and 
robbed him of his property? For that 
reason you brought the name of America 
into contempt and sold yourself to Faus- 
tino? What do you think should be done 
with you?” 

“Oh, Senor, for the sake of the Holy 
Mother, not Bilibid! Men die in the big 
prison in Manila!” begged the miserable, 
Pedro. 

“No,” and the lines about Sibley’s 
mouth were grim, “not Bilibid. If you 
are in my lines at midnight, I shall hand 
you over to Don Juan Balingan, telling 
him the details of the story he does not 
already know.” 

In abject terror, the native threw him- 
self at Sibley’s feet, clasped the Major’s 
knees, and prayed for mercy. The Ameri- 
can, rendered grim by a sense of justice, 
was not moved either by pity or scorn. 
The native pleaded : 

“Oh, Senor, for the Mercy of Jesus, 
send me to Bilibid! Let me go to prison 
where men die naturally! Oh, Senor, it 
is murder to give me to Balingan !” 

3ut Sibley was deaf to his pleading. 

“If you have friends,” he said, sternly, 
“take them with you. If you can protect 


yourself from Balingan, you have that 
right. I have nothing to do with it. You 
sought this quarrel; you must end it. I 
expel you from this town as you drove out 
Balingan. Go!” 

And Pedro Soler with a dozen of his 
friends left the barrio of Baliran at mid- 
night. The Constabulary lines opened for 
their passage, and the darkness of the 
tropical forest closed upon them forever. 
If any man thereafter saw Pedro Soler 
his lips were sealed with the silence that 
hangs over crime and outlawry in Malay 
lands. 

Three days after Soler’s disappearance, 
Don Juan Balingan returned to his haci- 
enda and took charge of his own. Sibley 
was invited to make the Balingan home 
his headquarters, for the master considers 
Sibley an ideal Governor—equal, indeed, 
to any of the Spanish grandees who, in 
happier ‘times, had swayed the scepter 
of power in Baliran. If the name of Soler 
is mentioned in Don Juan’s presence, he 
smiles the inscrutable smile of the Orient 
and shrugs his lithe shoulders meaningly. 

There is no trouble in Balingan now. 
Sibley prevailed upon Don Juan to become 
Governor, and the dreaded outlaw, Faus- 
tino Ablen, may be seen any day plowing 
in the Balingan rice fields. 











WHEN ARE THINE EYES MOST BEAUTIFUL? 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


When. are thine eyes most beautiful, my dear? 
When little merry imps play hide-and-seek 
Within their depths? When growing softly meek 

To sympathize with those that shed the tear? 

Or when they flash and coldly look severe 
On other eyes too bold? Or when they speak 
In subtler language than of brow or cheek, 

That earth is far away and Heaven is near? 

“Not then, not then,” my selfish heart replies: 
Yet are they lovely, roused or lost in dreams: 

But when they look their kindness into mine, 

[ see most brilliance in those heavenly eyes: 
Imparadised within their radiant beams, 

My spirit bows to Beauty’s peerless shrine. 





THE “CUSS COURSE” 


BY FLORENCE LAND MAY 


HE GRIZZLED, whiskered oc- 
cupant of the Deacon’s Seat 
reached over and poked the fire. 
The “boys” were lined up at the 

side of the lowest bunk, distributed about 
the room on benches, chairs or the floor 
in attitudes various and restful. It snowed 
without, and a drift of twelve feet ren- 
dered the west side of the log shack im- 
pervious to the wind. 

To the beast-howls and voracious wind- 
voices without the lumbermen were in- 
different. 


“We've drunk our last ‘bitters’-— 
The wayun’s sailin’ there,” 


shouted the one in the green jersey. He 
was called “The gentleman of Saginaw 
Camps.” 


“We've drunk our last bitters 
An’ swilled ’em on the sly.” 


“Mossback—say, Doc., it’s” your turn 
for story-tellin’. I doan mind that-’ar 
hellerin’ out yander, but the sound of you 
brogue would be a cosy treble.” 

The entertainer of the Deacon’s seat 
grunted. 

“Well, 1 don’t mind a-tellin’ you a win- 
(ler to-night. Did you boys ever hear that 
I was a miner?” 

“A miner! Hear him croak!” 

“You! Ha, ha! But you’re givin’ us 
a bounder.” 

“No, [’m a-givin’ you but the facta as 
they air.” ~The old swamper settled his 
elbows comfortably upon his knees, his 
gaze upom the coals displaced by the open 
door of the stove. 

“No,” he repeated dreamily, “I’m a-giv- 
ing you facts. Ever heard of Grimson 
Brothers and Father ?” 

Every one laughed. Not to have heard 
of that colossal firm which threatened to 


corner the mining industry of the United 
States—perhaps the world—was to argue 
that one was indeed a backwoodsman ; and 
men who put in at Fondulac, Detroit or 
Saginaw, their yearly labors done, could 
not by any sane reasoning be of that class. 

“Oh, ho! Grimson, father and son!” 
mimicked he of the green sweater. “You 
don’t mean to convey that you ever were 
a partner of theirs, do you, Doc. ?” 

The reply came rapidly and 
eally: 

“We’ve drunk our last bitters 

“Shut up, boy,” Doc. remonstrated, feel- 
ing for a bandanma of uncertain complex- 
ion. “If not, I’ll resign the Deacon’s seat 
to some one what’s a better story-teller.” 

Cries of “No, no,” “We'll be good, 
Doc.,” “Spin away,” greeted this, and, flat- 
tered the speaker to the point of proceed- 
ing: 

“Well, it’s Grimsons and Son, I’m 
after spinnin’ my yarn about; never mind 
the father. I—yes, I does remember him 

a tow-head with a stumped toe. 

“Tt was *long of the old gold days in 
Californy. I hed pawed and 
and starved till I found him, and finally 
staked over the apex of a vein what run 
valler. I had the apex square, and | 
skinned a poplar and put up my pole all 
reg-ler. I writ on the bark tellin’ what 
corner “twas, an’ set off fur to look for 
King Peters. 0’ cose yqu-all hev heerd 
o him! I knowed he’d be clean on to the 


iron- 


egrubbed 


‘explorator company, an’ would mory that 


give me his opinion of the value o my 
fin. 

“T went straight to San Francisco, a- 
ho»blin’ like mad, flyin’ a sign, ‘please:- 
fit-to-kill over ‘my smartness,’ and plum) 
into the King’s office. He was right thal! 
Never squirmed, but, riz steady and quiet 
as 2 monument. ‘I’m with you, old man. 
You see, I’d come over the plains with his 
pa, an’—well, there was a life-savin’ scrap 
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he med more over than I allowed was cor- 
rect. 

“Anyway, we turned north’ard, I a-tak- 
ing on like a jay about my luck, but afraid 
to squeal almost for fear some looter ’d 
get on. For with the King’s pull and my 
luck, thah wa’nt no tellin’ whah we might 
quit stakin’. 

“Well, when we got there, squatters was 
on my claim. A Jew-faced German with 
his family, and among ’em the purtiest 
gal ever seen. ‘Those folks hed took a 
cabin what I left deserted an’ hed begun 
to dig on my preserves, swearin’ I hedn’t 
staked at the apex. And I seen right there 
that they’d like as not mek their fortune 
before L could prove my claim by law; 
but there was Mr. Peters, what knew mines 
and their squirms and chances, and the 
rattlers what bides *mong the rocks. And 
talk o’ rattlers, them Grimsons was a hor- 
nets’ nestful o’ stripers. 

“T pertested; the King, he pertested, 
and them suckers jest stayed and grinned 
when we lowed we’d have the law on ’em. 
Meantime, I was plumgasted to see that 
the gal had the King in her spider-net. 
Law—say, that gal was a sparklin’ beaut! 
And old Grimson seemed blind as a mole 
when it came to notin’ the progressin’ of 
her flirtin’ with the King. 

“Then Peters he lowed he wanted to buy 
the mine for a company he represented in 
Boston. And the Jew’s eyes jest rattled 
jov 

“You know how a mine is worked. First 
a little hole, then the opinion 0’ the engi- 
neer, then the big shaft, then the drift, 
and on aroun’ to the wing, looking out all 
the time for a heave. Well, the King 
shook off Grimson and told him that he’d 
stand by me till old Shasto melted. And 
then came a heave and our work was 
stopped. I say stopped, but it wouldn’t 
a-been halted hedn’t that Jewel—that’s 
her name—come her scintillatin’ witch- 
doin’s on the King. 

“So Peters he gave up. The vein hed 
broke, hell knew where it could have wan- 
dered off, and he believed, anyhow, it had 
petered out. I knowed better, for voleanic 
rock was thah, and you know .what that 
means, So T kept on workin’. But, mean- 
while. T had to go away, as I needed labor 
and advice and—slop me !—that the King 
Was too smitten with that gal to know a 


vein from a di’mond ring. 

“‘T came back, and what you think? 'The 
first night I went down and found Grim- 
son and a stranger in the bowels of my 
mine, a-tracin’ that heave. 

“T saw purple and lit into ’em, and, 
beys, you see I wear a scar to-day and this 
limp. ‘Then they got me between two 


‘rocks and mashed me in, and stayed that 


night and day offerin’ to buy me out. I 
set thah stubborn and determinate. I'd 
die with the old mine, but never would I 
give up an inch of her. Then they tied 
me down and went up. 

“Workin’ all night, I gnawed the ropes 
with my teeth, and got on top somehow 
by climbin’ a cable, and thah in the grove 
o’ the finest eucalyptuses on earth, I crept 
on my hands to whah the Jewel was mak- 
ing a fool of the King. 

“She pressed her head to his arms, and 
that gold hair o’ hers fell upon his breast 
and she promised to be his for—worse and 
better—and then I pinched his leg. He 
jumped; I slid back, and movin’ quietly, 
went around to the back o’ the cabini before 
he knowed I was thah. And then I slid 
into bed, and later Grimson came to the 
door with the King. 

““He don’t know it,’ Grimson says, ‘but 
the vein: goes on twenty feet higher up. 
Now, Mr. Peters, suppose we give this old 
cuss a fair price and send him hobbling. 
That is, if he ever comes back,’ he adds, 
significant: 

“<That doesn’t seem honest, Mr. Grim- 
son,’ protests the King. ‘I must object.’ 

“<But, you see, I’ve gained my point, 
anvhew. The heave makes the apex at a 
different point from where your old pros- 
pector what dug his pole. I'll have the 
law on him? 

“*T’m sorry for you, Grimson, but we'll 
win,’ comes, grim, and I knowed then I 
could depend upon the King, gal or no. 

“But I sees that the gal had a holt o’ 
him, and it was a struggle, for he went 
pale and tremble-like, leanin’ agin the doer 
when old Grimson went off, his smiles 
shakin’ his yellow teeth, I’ll be sworn. 

“Mr. Peters,’ calls I sorftly, and he 
jemps. ‘What?’ he calls. ‘I’m back; my 
men will be here next week, and I’m goin’ 
ter stick it out. Will you stand br me?” 

***7’]] stand by you!’ says the King. 
“You'll never regret it,’ savs I. ‘Nobody 
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never regrets anything good they does for 
old Doc. Nelson.’ And he sighs, but laughs 
afterwards. I knowed he was a-thinkin’ 
o that Jewel. 

“T was off and saved when I woke up. A 
woman’s figger swayed sorter—past the 
door and I hears voices 

“*But I cannot, swéetheart,’ declares 
the King. 

“But you must,’ she returns, insistent. 
Then such lovin’es’ names and doin’s you 
never hear, and I wipes a tear for him, 
tho’ I knowed she sheared his strength like 
a Bible heroine. 

“He shook her off, some way, and I 
was grateful when I seen him come in 
and crawl] in without strikin’ a match. 

“The mornin’ after I wakes, and he 
ain’t thah. I looks and searches, and he 
ain’t nowhah. And then I heaves to the 
idea that there’d been foul play. 

“T runs out bellowin’ thunder, straight 
to that smelly squatter’s cabin, and swings 
onto him and shakes him, and then I sees 
Jewel shakin’ too—with laughin’. Stridin’ 
up to her, [ shot a fist under her nose that 
-looks so like a flower—a-tiltin’ and a- 
smellin’ wind—‘you done it—you : 

“Stid o’ bein’ mad, she laughs in my 
whiskers, and turns to Griscom and leans 
agin’ him like a Marechal-Neil, all sweet 
and scenty—and him, © the—parding— 
demndest little sticker you ever seen! And 
then I am on. She loves him, and he’s 
played the King like he was’a checker- 
man. 

“Well, I swore, if he’s the King check- 
mated I’m the bishop what fights the 
dook. And I lays out Grimson. I takes 
a rope and ties him up by the neck, one 
of his feet on my knee, the woman 
screechin’. “Tell me whah the King is 
hid, or he swings!’ I cried, passionate 
mad. And she signs to me: ‘I'll lead the 
way.’ 


“But I won’t be fooled, so I slips the . 


rope from his neck to his shoulders, after 
chokin’ him unconscious, and drags him 
along after the gal—or woman—Cleo- 
patra as I’d come to estimate—straight 
to the mouth o’ the old mine. — 

“<All crawl into the bucket together,’ 
says I, crumplin’ Grimson up first and 
standin’ on‘him, takin’ the gal in my arms 
and startin’ down with her. 

“Through the drift we went whah the 


last had been blocked out, and what you 
think we found in the wing?” 

“Can’t say! The join o’ the vein?” 
said Hanley, the cook, excitedly. 

“No and yes. The vein was there above 
us—they’d blown up to her durin’ my ab- 
sence, but what Jewel led me to, tears fal!- 
ing every time she seen Grimson bump 
over the rocks, was—King Peters strung 
up by his iegs, black in the face. She of 
the gold-hair and heart o’pitch pointed 
him out, and I cut him down, and tied old 
Shylock thah with the rope, with Goldy 
to watch him. The King had come-to 
enough to recognize her. I was about to 
knock him in the head and to tow him 
away to safety—for 1 feared the rest 0’ 
Grimson’s gang—when she laughed in his 
face—then hung her head shy as a glad- 
iola. 

“Jewel, tell me that you had nothing to 
do with this. You—oh, you do care for 
me as you said!’ pleaded King, drippin’ 
the words like honey. 

“She was silent as I swung the lantern 
in her face and seen how sickly she looked. 

“ “Then—you—who are you?” demand- 
ed the King, roughly, though I felt him 
shakin’. Jewel was a-huggin’ Grimson. 
She screams with laughs and cries: ‘I am 
his wife,’ she owns up. ‘But he has four 
sons.” ‘His second wife. And I love him!’ 
she says defiant. 

“T drags the King to the bucket.” 

“Wall, that sneak,” said the cook, mov- 
ing toward the coffee pot. “But you don’t 
expect us to take it in. What air you doin’ 
here?” 

“That’s another story,” said the enter- 
tainer from the Deacon’s seat. 

“Say, tell us,” cried the Green Sweater, 
as he was dubbed, “what became o’ the 
Cuss Course ?” 

“What do you know about cuss courses? 
Ever prospected ?” 

“Mebbe,” affirmed the lumberman. 

“Wall, I got a million or two out’n that 
mine, blowed it at the court of Queen Vic- 
tory, and come home to work.” Doe. 
reached for a cup of coffee. 

“Ts that true? Or did. you put it all 
into another mine, salted to taste by that 
same Jew you almost guillotined, ten years 
late? I see, you do not want to confess,” 
the speaker ended gayly. 

“Who be you?” demanded Doc. 
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“Oh, no one you ever knew, but I’ve 
been about a bit myself. I’ve grub-staked 
and won—and lost. I-have even been to 
court,” Harry Paulett laughed bitterly. 

‘You don’t mean to guy us into believ- 
ing that that yaller noospaper Jewel was 
the same high fly what Noo York is kow- 
towin’ to, do you, pard?” demanded the 
teamster, pouring coffee. 

“The same. The identical brass-ring 
and cunnin’ Cleopatry-treading .has put 
her whah she be.” 

“Law! fiction’s stranger *n luck. But 
what air you doin’ toward endin’ up your 
tale. Tell us the rest. Whah’s the King?” 

“God knows!” ejaculated Doe., sol- 
emnly. 

“But you-all said you had héerd o’ him,” 
protested the Green Sweater quietly. He 
was observing the coals in Doc.’s pipe. 

“We-all heerd. Why, doesn’t the world 
know how he went to Congress from Cali- 
forny and from there to the Senate, and 
from there he took his stand and fought 
the trusts, and he retired, they say, a poor 
man, after the Great President went out. 
But he had done his dooty.” The fore- 
man spoke, having entered so quietly dur- 
ing the recital he had not been greeted. 

“Twas a fine thing to do,” answered 
Dec., ruminatingly, “a fine thing. Think, 
he could have gone right in with Grimson 
and been a millionaire a hundred times.” 

“He could,” assented the Green Sweater. 

“And all through a cuss-course! Won- 
der if he’s ever cussed his course sence?” 
suggested the cook. 

“Not him. He’d never cuss that a- 
way,” declared Doc. “Not sayin’ he cain’t 
swah,” he added, fearing lest the company 
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might doubt the manhood of his hero. The 
Green Sweater suddenly poked the fire, 
and the foreman-saw him smile, 

“I wish I could see the King  onct 
more,” Doe. sighed, as the party broke up. 

“You can!” The Green Sweater laid 
a white hand on Doc.’s rough one. Doc. 
stared: ‘‘I’m blasted if it ain’t the King, 
boys !” 

But Peters placed his fingers on his lips. 

“What?” The company turned. “Well, 
Doe. ?” 

“Oh, nothin’-—I’m jist singing: 


“ “We’ve drunk our last bitters, 
And drunk un on the sly; 

This here prohibition’s 

Mighty slow to die!’ 


“What ye say, lads?” 

“Well, boys, as the night’s so frigid, 
contrary to rules—I think I'll treat you 
all.” 

“Hooray !” 

“Who shall we drink to? Doc.? You’re 
the speaker to-night.” 

“No,” exclaimed Doc., “I tell ye. Let’s 
drink to him what’s stood for the poor 
man-—to King Peters!” 

All stood. tin cups lifted. 

“To the King o’ Ameriky an’ the great 
President.” 

“And the cuss course.” 

“And, demmy, if I aint goin’ to sneak 
in Goldilocks. She was true to the only 
god she knowed, boys, even ef it was only 
old Grim”—— 

“To Goldilocks!” Every throat was 
flung back. 

But two there were who did not drink. 
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Should Jews and Christians Unite? 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor HKrooklyn Tabernacle 


MONG THE MORE than a mil- 
lion Jews of New York City 
quite a commotion has _ been 
raised by the celebrated Rabbi 

Wise of the Free Synagogue. His con- 
gregation has recently been holding union 
services with some Unitarian congrega- 
tions. This has opened a discussion in 
every quarter, not so much amongst the 
Unitarians as amongst the Jews. The 
question is asked: What does this signify? 
Should it be encouraged or discouraged ? 
Is it a step in the right or in the wrong 
direction? Naturally, “orthodox” Jews 
object to it; yet they scarcely know what 
argument to use against it. They believe 
in progress, but feel that this is illegiti- 
mate progress. But in what respect would 
it be wrong for Jews who believe in the 
one God, Jehovah, to meet with Christ- 
ians who believe in one God, Jehovah, 
they do not know; especially as the Uni- 
tarians and the Jews both believe that 
Jesus was merely an imperfect man, had 
no pre-existence, and accomplished no sal- 
vation—that he was merely a prominent 
Jew of his time whose teachings have 
made a great impress upon the most pro- 
gressive ‘peoples of the world. 

We have been asked to discuss this sub- 
ject and to give the reason for such opin- 
ions as we may express. We are pleased to 
do so. 

Without intending the slightest disre- 


‘Christians who are not 


spect to Rabbi Wise and his congregation, 
nor to the Unitarians, we must frankly 
state that we see nothing that either of 
them can ever gain or lose by the kind 
of “union” services they hold; nor by the 
admixture of what they would designate 
as their several “faiths.” As we under- 
stand, Rabbi Wise is an agnostic, and has 
no Jewish faith. As we understand, he is 
a “higher critic,” an “evolutionist,” who 
rejects the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and relies entirely upon his own 
wisdom and the wisdom of other scholarly 
men of our day. And to our understand- 
ing, the faith or lack of faith of the Uni- 
tarian denomination is exactly the same. 
Hence we say, that union between these 
people who are purely agnostic moralists 
could neither help nor injure either party 
to the union. 

People who have no faith have nothing 
to lose along theological lines. And does 
not this truthful and not unkindly criti- 
cism apply to thousands of Jews and 
affiliated with 
either Unitarianism or Rabbi Wise’s Free 
Synagogue? Alas, it is too true that the 
majority of those who profess the names 
of Jews and Christians are really neither; 
because they have abandoned the faith 
and hopes which those names represent. 


Christian Hopes Not Jewish Hopes. 
If Christians and Jews rightly under- 

















stood each other’s hopes, according to the 
Scriptures, the conflict between them 
would instantly cease ; because their hopes 
are totally different. The hope of the Jew 
is the hope of mankind in general—ani 
earthly hope—a hope of restitution, res- 
toration to a Paradise condition and per- 
fection. The hope of the Christian ts not 
the hope of the world, but a very different 
one—it is the hope of am “elect” or select 
class which God is gathering out of the 
world from every nation—English and 
Irish, French and German, Scotch and 
Scandinavian, Jewish and Italian. , 

All through the Bible from Genesis to 
Malachi, search as we will, we find not an 
invitation to the Jews or to the world to 
become spirit beings like unto the angels. 
Every promise, every invitation, every 
hope held forth, on the contrary, is earth- 
ly: the desert is to blossom as the rose; 
solitary places are to be glad; springs are 
to break forth in the desert; the earth is 
to yield her increase; every man is to sit 
under his own vine and fig tree with none 
to make him afraid. They shall not build 
houses and another inhabit; they shall 
not plant vineyards and another enjoy the 
fruit; but they shall build houses’ and 
plant vineyards and perpetually enjoy the 
work of their hands in Paradise restored. 
This is the testimony of the Prophets. This 
testimony, given particularly to the Jew, 
informs us that he will be first in promi- 
nence in the world in the time when the 
Lord will do this—in the time when the 
Lord will “pour out his spirit upon all 
flesh”—in the time when “every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess to the 
glory of God.” Israel’s blessing, there- 
fore, implies the blessing of dill nations, 
the seed of Abraham being first among 
those nations in the Divine favor which 
will be brought to mankind by Messiah’s 
Kingdom. 

The Law of Moses tells the same story, 
namely, that the Divine arrangement is 
that Israel shall keep the Law and become 
instructors of the world in respect to the 
keeping of the Law; and that he that 
keepeth the Law shall live thereby—ever- 
lastingly enjoy all of the blessings of God 
for his portion. The Covenant given at 
Mt. Sinai did not secure these glorious 
results promised; because it was merely 
typical of a new and better Covenant to 
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be established through Messiah (Jeremiah 
31:31.) The sin-offerings which were the- 
basis of the Law Covenant never really 
cancelled sin, but were typical of the bet- 
ter sacrifices which the Mediator of the 
New Covenant, Messiah, offers. 

Moses himself, the Mediator of the Law 
Covenant, was only a type or foreshadow 
of the greater Prophet, Messiah, who will 
be the Mediator of the New Covenant, un- 
der which all the blessings foreshadowed 
will become accomplished facts. The Jew- 
ish Sabbath Day commanded by the Law 
brought blessings indeed; but that rest 
was merely typical and prophetic of the 
coming restitution and peace and blessing 
which Israel anid the whole world will be 
privileged to enter into and to enjoy dur- 
ing Messiah’s reign. And for all the 
faithful ones, who keep that Sabbath, 
there will be an eternal Sabbath to fol- 
low. 

The Jubilee Year established by Moses, 
the Mediator of the Law Covenant, was 
merely a type or. picture of the great Jubi- 
lee of the world to be inaugurated by the 
antitypical Mediator, Messiah, during the 
period of his Messianic reign, the world’s 
great Jubilee. Ah, yes! the whole world 
will be full of jubilation, as every man 
shall return to his former estate, to his 
original patrimony, to Edenic conditions, 
to human perfection—to all that was lost 
through Father Adam’s disobedience, anid 
all that was redeemed through the obedi- 
ence of the great Second Perfect Man, 
who has since been highly exalted, a 
“Prince” and a  Deliverer—Messiah. 
—TIsaiah 9:6; Dan. 9:25. 

These earthly restitution blessings are 
so tangible and so glorious that many not- 
ing them have said to us, Why tell us of 
the intangible, heavenly things? The 
earthly blessings described in the Bible 
more fully meet and satisfy the cravings 
of our hearts than could anything of the 
intangible and spiritual kind, which must 
be received wholly upon faith. We an- 
swer that this is so, that the Divine bless- 
ings promised to the Jew, and, later, to 
all nations, as they will come into Cove- 
nant relationship with God through Mes- 
siah, are the most wonderful that the natu- 
ral heart and mind can possibly conceive. 
Undeubtedly mankind, after receiving the 
Divine provision through Messiah, will be 
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more than satisfied. 

But the Christian’s hope is different 
from this. It is intangible, indescribable. 
It can be received only by faith. “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath in reservation” for the 
spiritual class—the saintly few now being 
called and selected from Jews and Gen- 
tiles of every nation. The blessings prom- 
ised to this saintly class are all spiritual. 
They are to be like unto the angels and 
like unto Messiah himself, invisible to 
men through the First Resurrection 
“change” which they all will experience. 
They know not, because as the Scriptures 
declare, it is impossible to explain to them 
the character of the blessings which shall 
be the portion of this faithful few. What 
to them will take the place of beautiful 
flowers and luscious fruits, hills and val- 
leys, brooks and mountains, clouds and 
sunshine and rainbows, they know not. 
They cannot understand. It is kept a 
“mystery.” They are required to “walk 
by faith and not by sight.” This class, 
typified by Aaron and his tribe of Levi, 
will have no inheritance in the land—no 
inheritance in the earth. They must sac- 
rifice all earthly things and gladly, too, 
if they would be accounted worthy of the 
heavenly things. Theirs is a great test 
of faith. No wonder that few are attracted 
by this invitation when properly set forth 
and informed that it means a life of sac- 
rifice and self-denial, faith and obedience 
even unto death, in order to be accounted 
worthy to enter into the heavenly glories 
to follow. 

From what we have said, it must be 
manifest that we are not holding up any 
denomination of Christendom as being 
this spiritual class, the Royal Priesthood. 
Rather, as the Scriptures do, we hold up 
this class to view as gathered to the Lord 
and not into sectarian systems from every 
nation, kindred and tongue. Thus is it 
written of these: “Gather together my 
saints unto me; those who have made a 
Covenant with me by sacrifice.” (Psa. 
50:5.) “They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels.” (Mal. 3:17.) It will be 
after the selection of this jewel class for 
the spirit plane that the Divine blessings 
under the New Covenant with Messiah as 


Mediator will be poured out upon Israel 
and through Israel, represented in thei: 
ancient worthies, “princes in all the 
earth,” (Psa. 45:16) upon all people. 


No Competition in This. 


To those who thus see the Divine pro- 
gram, there is no room for competition or 
strife. The saintly few will get their ex- 
alted blessing first, and such Jews and 
Gentiles as have appreciated the privilege 
will participate in the glories of that class. 
Then this class, as the “Bride” of Messiah 
(Psalm 45:10-16) will share with him 
his spiritual nature and exaltation and 
Kingdom. Then will come the earthly 
blessings to Israel first through the patri-. 
archs, and through them it will extend to 
all of the earth—to every creature. Thus 
the blessing of the Lord will ‘“‘fill the 
whole earth as the waters cover the great 
deep.” 

Where is there room for competition 
here, when once we rightly understand the 
matter? ‘Those who choose the heavenly 
portion and the sacrifices necessary to ob- 
tain it should be admired by all mankind. 
The Scriptures declare that ultimately this 
will be the case. “He (Messiah—-Head 
and Body) will be admired by all them 
that believe in that day.” Nor need the 
Christian envy the Jew his share in God’s 
favor and blessing and promises. We have 
failed in the past to rightly divide the 
Word of God—failed to see its different 
parts and different classes ; hence the strife 
of words and persecutions unto death. The 
saintly class, grasping its heavenly prom- 
ises by faith, prefer not the earthly good 
things. The earthly class prefers the 
blessings to be accomplished through res- 
titution and desire not the heavenly 
things. Thus all strife between intelli- 
gent Jews and intelligent Christians 
sheuld be at an end. Their hopes are dif- 
ferent and yet they interlock and inter- 
twine. The fulfillment of the one is vital- 
ly connected with the fulfillment of the 
other. 

Avoid Christian Sects. 

Jews in the past have avoided Christian 
sects, chiefly the Catholics, because they 
counted them their enemies and _ recog- 
nized that much of their persecution came 
from professed Christians. Slowly they 
are coming to realize that the civilizing 
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influences of the past century are accom- 
plishing changes with the rising genera- 
tion and thus déstroying, to some extent, 
the ground for their former bitterness 
against Christians. This is proper. Super- 
stition and bitterness and strife, based up- 
on the things of the past, should be set 
aside. No one can afford to nurse either 
the superstition or the bitterness of the 
past. 

Would it, then, be proper for Jews, now 
forgetting and forgiving the past, to in- 
termarry with Christians and to partici- 
pate in “union” services’ or to become 
members of Christian sects, Catholic or 
Protestant ? 

We answer that such a course would as- 
suredly be wrong: because Christian: sects 
neither represent the Christian hope nor 
the Jewish hope. Here and there (in all 
the denominations of Christendom, so far 
as we may know) are members of the 
saintly class, the Bride of Messiah. But 
they are out of sympathy with the insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 
Even while attending their services, their 
hearts are on a higher plane than the 
masses. These nominal Christian _ sects 
are merely the outside; the saintly few are 
the kernel of the inside. The saintly few 
would be far better separated from the 
sects and would make much better pro- 
gress in the study of God’s Word and in 
the development of saintship if they stood 
entirely free from human institutions. 

This being the case, we assuredly would 
not advise the Jews to join these institu- 
tions nor to accept their confusing doc- 
trines, which the Scriptures symbolically 
refer to as Babylonish—confused. 

God has separated the Jewish nation 
from the remainder of the world that they 
may be his witnesses to men. Their 
national preservation for more than thirty 
centuries, in harmony with the Divine 
promise is itself a miracle. God has in- 
deed led them by a way which they knew 
not. even as he foretold. Their very per- 
versity, as he foretold, will in the end wit- 
ness to his Divine supervision of their af- 
fairs. Their stubbornness, or, as the 
Scriptures say, their stiff-neckedness, will 


- eventually show the mercy of God through 


his dealing with them. He has not 
brought them down through the long per- 
iod of three thousand vears of separation 


GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE. 
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with a view to their now amalgamating 
with either Christians or Gentiles, with 
either Catholics or Protestants. 

Israel’s promises are not only earthly 
but Jewish—they are to be the first of the 
earth or world peoples to experience the 
blessings of restitution favor. 
be ready for that favor, they must con- 
tinue Jewish up to the time of the mani- 
festation of Messiah, as the Scriptures 
foretell. As the elect, saintly few gathered 
out of all nations to be Messiah’s Bride 


are a people for a purpose, so also the | 


small nation of Israel in an earthly people 
for the Divine purpose and to show forth 
the praises of Jehovah and of Messiah in 
due time. The few of their number who, 
by saintly and sacrificial lives, will become 
members of Messiah’s Bride, will in no way 
invalidate the blessings that are  subse- 
quently to come to the bulk of their na- 
tion, if they continue Jews indeed—in- 
spired by the faith of Abraham and the 


Messianic hopes of the Prophets. 


But if they abandon Abraham’s faith 
and their share in the Abrahamic promise 
and their hopes set forth through the, Pro- 
phets, then, whatever their lineage;. they 
are not Jews in the Scriptural sense of 
the term; and their practise of cireum- 
cision is merely a farce. And the perpetu- 
ation of a worship in which they no longer 
believe is sacrilege. 

Thus, Jews who believe nothing of the 
Divine testimony—who have repudiated 
Abraham and the Prophets, Moses and the 
Law, and who are agnostics and who mere- 
ly observe forms and ceremonies called 
Jewish in a hypocritical manner, might 
just as well, and without any greater hy- 
pocrisy, join any of the different Christian 
sects, with which they are just as much’ in 
harmony and just as much out “of har- 
mony as with the Law and the Prophets. 


But those Jews who believe in the Abra- : 


hamic promise, in God’s testimony through 
the Prophets and in the message of Moses 
and the Law, must not, cannot, identify 
themselves with any other nation or with 
any other religion. To do so would be to 
stultify themselves and to discredit them- 
selves as Jews, and to cut themselves off 
from those special earthly promises which, 
in the Divine arrangement, have been 
theirs since Abraham’s day, and which are 
now about to be fulfilled. 


In order to. ° 


































































IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


Among the latest “problem” books to 
appear is “A Nation’s Crime,” by Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, author of “The Irresistible 
Current.” The book deals with that 
much-vexed question of marriage and 
divorce, and while one might easily think 
that the subject had been dealt with from 
every possible viewpoint by modern writ- 
ers, there is much in Mrs. Lowenberg’s 
work that will command interest, and, we 
think, approval. 

Divorce laws presuppose marriage laws, 
and all laws are coercion. It may be that 
laws in many, or in most cases, are be- 
nign and far-seeing, but they fix limits— 
they bind and fetter—and the human 
heart, at its noblest, craves freedom. It 
is all very well to legislate about matters 
of trade or commerce, but it is entirely a 
different matter when it comes to the 
framing of laws for the coercion of the 
holiest of human feelings. The primary 
social institution is marriage, the negation 
of that is divorce. To-day, Mrs. Lowen- 
berg says in her story, the negation threat- 
ens to destroy the institution itself. 

The tale is that of a young American 
girl, Anne Lane, who is of English par- 
entage. Her father, whom she loves dear- 
ly, desires her to marry a man for whom 
she cares not at all, and she acquiesces. In 
a few years the union becomes intolerable, 
and she goes to Reno, where she secures a 
divorce. Immediately afterward she mar- 
ries Roy Allerson, the sweetheart of her 
girlhood days. Two children are born 
them, Victoria and Stephen. 

Years go by, and Victoria becomes a 
beautiful girl. She is engaged to a French 
nobleman, but on the very eve of her mar- 
riage, the marriage of her father and 
mother is declared illegal, and the girl 
herself is thus illegitimate. The Supreme 
Court upholds the decision. 

The marriage with the French noble- 
man cannot take place for family objec- 
tions, and in the trail of these events 
comes the death of one of the young lovers. 


The young lives wrecked by the unde- 
served stigma, the broken hopes and the 
suffering encompassed, in the name of 
“Justice,” all might have been prevented 
by the existence of sane legal enactments 
on a matter than which there is none more 
close to the home life, the inner life, of 
the whole people to-day. 

But the story is a hopeful one despite 
the tragedy and the heart-ache which it 
contains, and readers of “A Nation’s 
Crime” will find the interest in the story 
itself sustained throughout, apart alto- 
gether from the motive which inspires the 
production of the tale. 

“A Nation’s Crime,” by Mrs. I. Lowen- 
berg. 12mo., published by the Neale Pub- 
lishing Company, New York and Wash- 
ington. $1.50 postpaid. 


One of the best historical works on 
Mexico that has appeared is a small but 
highly instructive and entertaining volume 
by Arthur Howard Noll, LL. D., and A. 
Philip McMahon, entitled “The Life and 
Times of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla.” The 
book tells of the progress of the events 
leading up to the Mexican revolution, of 
the leadership of Hidalgo in 1809-10, and 
the revolt of that time, which ended in 
eventual Mexican freedom. ‘The story is 
told in minute detail, and is of absorbing 
interest. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Edgar Beecher Bennet has produced an- 


‘other of his tales of rough manhood in 


“Reminiscences of a Ranchman,” in which 
he describes the experiences of his part- 
ner and himself in the early seventies, 
when, as a “tenderfoot,” he first essayed 
the life of the cattleman in the then Far 
West. The rough life of the range, the 
fights with the Indians, the hardships, the . 
pleasures and the character of the cowboy 
are all well portrayed. 
A. C. McClurg, Chicago, $1.50. 
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FAT VANISH 


I have such marvelous records of reduc- 
tions in hundreds of cases with the Kresslin 
Treatment that I decided, for a limited 
— only, to es free trial treatments. 

ds a week guar- 
+ nteed. No Noun is so fat but what it 
will have the desired effect, and no matter 
where the excess fat is located — stomach, 
bust, hips, cheeks, neck — it will quickly 
vanish, without exercising, dieting, or in 
any way interfering with your customary 
habits. Nostarving, no wrinkles or dis- 
—. Perfectly harmless. Easy and 
Don’t take my word for this. 
Quin prove it to you at my own ex- 
pense. Rheumatism, Asthma, Kidney and 
Heart troubles leave as fat is reduced, 
Write today for free trial treatment and 
, illustrated booklet on = . ject : zs 


th. re sige Bs ept. 1 ‘Sir E 


sert:.! 














THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
Rhythm and Personal Culture 


RHYTHM—A training in fundamental rhythm 
and co-ordinations for strengthening and 
sustaining mental and physical powers. 

Health, Corrective and Breathing Exercises 

Poise, Concentration, Relaxation, Per- 

sonal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing, Effect of 

Mind on Physical and Moral Life. 


Conducted by MRS. MARY R. GALE DAVIS 
The Burlington Washington, D. C. 
To whom all correspondence should be addressed 

















NFW RUPTURE CURE 


Don’t Wear A Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together 
as you would a broken Iimb. 
No salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. Durable, cheap. | Sent on 
trial. Pat. Sept. 10, a 


Catalogue Free. 
c. E. BROOKS, 3777 Brooks 
Bullding, Marshall, Mich. 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


a fe PLAS- _TR-PADS are different from the 

truss, being made self-adhesive 

ee to hold the rupture in place 

without straps, buckles or springs— 

eannot slip, so cannot chafe or com- 

press against the pelvic bone, The most 

obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 

the home. Thousands have ome | treated 

themselves without hindrance from work. Soft 

an velvet—easy to ap oply—inexpencive. Process of 

SPL i2 cure is natural, so no further use for trusses. We prove 
1908 what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao gs 
Ria FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


Name., 





Address . 


Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao 











A quick relief for 

coughs, colds 

and hoarse-. 
ness is 


Hale’s Honey 
Of Horehound and Tar 


Contains 

no opium nor 

anything injurious 
Try Pike’s Toothache Drops 











CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine, written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use _ their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
a postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
once. The three latest numbers will be sent for 
25 cents. $1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil] fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical] literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any oe 
single magazine. It publishes 








The Best Fiction 

The Best Literary Criticism 

The Best Essays 

The Best Travel Articles 

The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 
smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 


four-dollar magazines. 
The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 


for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE LIVING AGE The only American Magazine exclusively 


devoted to the reprinting, without 
is Alone in its Field abridgment, of the ma nto and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 
Specimen copy free. 
Terms: $6.00 a year. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Denatured Alcohol 
in Solid Form 


Cleveland Special Dispatch.—-A well known 
Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded in 
producing chunks of denatured alcohol in crys- 
tal form by means of a small infusion of cer- 
tain acids whereby crystals of an alkaloidal 
nature very closely resembling physiologically the 
effects of ethyl alcohol distilled from saw dust. 
The method employed and the results obtained 
are somewhat similar to the crystalizing of rock 
candy or that of Saccharine, containing as it 
does 350 times the sweetening strength over that 
of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized alco- 
hol contains many times the strength over the 
ordinary denatured fluid alcohol they will yield 
194 proof denatured alcohol with a greater heat- 
ing and cooking power for stoves than gasoline, 
and it is absolutely non-explosive. 


A sample tap friction can containing 50 solid 
cubes, a stove for it, and the secret formula 
how simple it can be produced at home, will be 
expressed to you, or postpaid on receipt of $5. 


THE UTILIZATION of WOOD WASTE by 
DISTILLATION. A general consideration of 
the NEW INDUSTRY, including a full descrip- 
tion of the distilling apparatus used and the 
principle involved, also methods of chemical 
control and disposal of the products, first edi- 
tion illustrated by seventy-four engravings, 156 
pages. This book is cloth bound; it will be sent 
to any address post paid on receipt of $3.20. Ad- 
dress, 


THE WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CoO., INC. 
Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 








PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner Patent Office, 
over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
Invent.” E. P. BUNYBA CO., Washington, D. C. 


“Cyco”’ Ball Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
The perplexing question of the year is 
ras whut to buy at a moderate cost as a 
Christmas gift that will combine all the 
alements of nicety, practicability and ap- 
yropriateness. There is practically no gift 
it the same cost that will please wife, 
mother, sister or friend as much as a latest 
improved Bissell Cyco Bearing Sweeper 
It is finished as elegantly as a 
pianv, in a variety of rich figured woods. 
The metal parts in the best patterns are all 
nickeled. Everything about the machine 
indicates value double its actual cost to the 
purchaser. Thousands of Bissell Sweepers 
are given every year as Christmas gifts, 
und the demand for this purpose is grow- 
ing enormously. A Bissell Sweeper 
will be a constant reminder of the 
giver for ten years or more. Re- 
duces the labor of sweeping 95 per 
cent, cleans carpets and rugs as no corn 
broom can, raises no dust, and will 
outlast fifty corn brooms. Sold by all 
first-class dealers. Prices $2.75 to 
5.75. 


$5 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
Buy a Bissell between now and 
January ist, 1911, from your 
dealer, send us the purchase slip, 
and receive FREE a good qual- 
ity Morocco leather card case 
without any printing on it. 
Something any lady or gen- 
tleman would appreciate. 


Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 124 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Ex- 


clusive Carpet Swee-er 
Makers if the World.) 

















Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ing colleges. 

A ic and Preps y, Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and CivilService Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page cataleg free. Write to-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 














Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless’’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 














A wonder- 

Uf ful, new, 
tnw Healthful, 
4 all-the- 


Be sure this name 
is on the label year 


At Druggists, Grocers, and Soda Foun- ff 0 U fi d 
tains. Write for booklet. D ri nk 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUGTS CO., Ltd. 
112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


ink Dole's 


awaiian lineapp 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Hibernia ‘Savings and Loan Society. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco.) 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
society, held this day, a dividend has been declared 
at the rate of three and three-fourths (3%) per 
cent per annum on all deposits for the six months 
ending December 31, 1910, free from all taxes, and 
ayable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. 
ividends not drawn will be added to depositors’ 
accounts and become a part thereof, and will earn 
dividend from January 1, 1911. Deposits made on 
or before Janvary 10, 1911, will draw interest from 


January 1, 1911. 
R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
Office—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 
San Francisco, December 23, 1910. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
The German Bank. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco.) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911. 
Dividends not called for are added to the deposit 
account and earn dividends from January 1, 1911. 

* GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 

Office—526 California St., San Francisco. 

Mission Branch—2572 Mission St., near 22d. 

Richmond District Branch—432 Clement St., be- 
tween 5th and 6th avenues. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. ¢ 
Savings Union Bank of San Francisco. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of. San 
Francisco. ) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 
1911. A dividend not drawn will be added to the 
déposit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from January 1, 1911. Money deposited 
on or before January 10, 1911, will earn interest 


from January ist. 
R. M. WELCH, Cashier. 
Office—Northwest corner California and Mont- 
gomery streets. After January 3, 1911, Market 
street at Grant avenue and O’Farrell St. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Bank of Italy. , 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Franeisco. ) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after January 3, 1911. Divi-" 
dends not called for are added to and bear the same 
rate of interest as the principal from January 1, 
1911. Money deposited on or before January 10th 
will earn interest from January Ist. 

L. SCATENA, President. A. PEDRINI, Cashier. 

Office—S. E. Corner Montgomery and Clay streets. 
Market street tranch—Junction Market, Turk and 
Mason streets. West Branch—1221 Polk street, cor- 
ner Fern avenue. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
French American Bank of Savings (Savings Dept.) 
For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1911, 
Dividends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from January 
ze 


: A. LEGALLET, President, 
Office—108 Sutter street, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Swiss-American Bank. 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 
1911. Dividends not called for are added to and bear 
the same rate of interest as the principal from 
January 1, 1911. Deposits made on or before Janu- 
ary 10th will earn interest:from January 1, 1911. 

T. C. TOGNAZZINI, Manager. 

Office—12 Sansome street, San Francisco. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Italian-American Bank. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes. payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 
1911. A dividend not drawn will be added to the 
deposit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from January Ist, 1911. Money deposited 
on or before January 10, 1911, will earn interest 
from January Ist. 

A. E. SBARBORO, Cashier. 

Office—S. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento 
streets. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Continental Building and Loan Association. 

The Continental Building and Loan Association 
will on January 1, 1911, pay the usual interest of 
four per cent on call money and six per cent on time 
money, free of taxes, and payable any time after 
January ist, 
EDWARD SWEENY, President. 

; WM. CORBIN, Secretary. 

Office—Market street at Golden Gate avenue. 








MAKE MONEY 
DISTRIBUTING CIRCULARS 
Send us 25 cents for one year’s subscription 
to our paper, and we will start you off at once 
Send at once to the 


PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O., New York. 


25 Beautiful POST CARDS 10c fies 


Above 














DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. ) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, a, 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, January 3, 
1911. Dividends not called for are added to and 
bear the same rate of interest as the principal from 
January 1, 1911. . R 

H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 

Office—783 Market street, near Fourth. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San‘ 
Francisco.) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1910, divi- 
dends upon ull deposits at the rate of four (4) per 
cent per annum, free of taxes, will be payable on 
and after January 3, 1911. 

FRED W. RAY, Secretary. 








Office—316 Montgomery street. 


The confidence felt by farmers and garden- 
ers in Ferry’s Seeds to-day wouid have 
been impossible to feel in any seeds 
two score of years ago. We 
ogre made a science 
rt) 


do exactly 
what you expect of 
them. For sale everywhere. 
RY’S 1911 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on request. 
D. M. FERRY & CC., Detroit, Mich. 
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=IIPALACE HOTEL 


a ENTIRELY REBUILT SINCE THE FIRE ON ‘° 
THE ORIGINAL MARKET STREET SITE 


{7 Reproducing all the features.for which the old Palace was 
famous, including the beautiful Sun Court (as shown above), 
with many others exclusively its own. 

1 Occupies two acres in the heart of San Francisco banking 
and business district. Reached by all street cars. 

{7 Noted in two hemispheres for the magnificence ~~...” > Grand 
Sun Court, the Men’s Grills, Ladies’ Restaur: "en 
Ballroom, Reception Rooms, Tea Rooms, etc., as 4a 
the superior service and unequaled cuisine. 

Y Has accommodations for one thousand guests. 

1 Operated on the European plan, rates from $2.50 per day 
upward. 

1 Palace carriages and automobiles meet all trains and steamers 
Reservations can be made by telegraph or wireless at Hotel’s 
expense. 

{ Under the same old management of Palace Hotel Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Unexpected Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
They add a new delight to light 








refreshment and turn your “little 
treat’’ into a feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of delicately rich 


pastry and sweet centers captivates 
the taste of everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


‘P MOCOLATE TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














